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GERALD MASSEY, THE CHARTIST POET. 


BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 


IKE all the other productions of genius, and 

like genius itself, poetry is exceedingly ca- 
pricious both as to the times and the conditions 
of its growth. Sometimes it seems to linger 
only along the borders of a nascent civilization; 
at another time it soars boldly upward in the 
noontide radiance of an Augustan age; and again 
it gives forth its mellow cadences among the 


| fading beauties of an effete and decaying refine- 


ment. In their personal favoritisms, also, the 
Muses are equally capricious. That they often 
bestow their favors most bountifully where For- 
tune has been most parsimonious, is true to a 
proverb; and yet it is certain that the genuine 
poetic inspiration has occasionally manifested it- 
self where the hard hand of adversity has never 
prepared its way. But though the Muses do 
sometimes sing in the bowers of pleasure and 
recline on the lap of luxury, it is nevertheless 
quite evident that ease and excessive refinement 
are unfriendly to the growth and exercise of the 
true poetic spirit. 

The love of poetry is among the universal 
susceptibilities of our nature—the want of it 


| indicates either the absence of culture or an 


abnormal condition of the mind. So likewise 


| Most persons have at some period of their his- 


tory offered an oblation at the shrine of the 


| Muses, in the form of an attempt at poetizing. 


A large portion of our race only breathe out their 
offerings in words that perish with the uttering; 
and the productions of another portion are writ- 


_ ten like lines upon the sands, to be swept away 


| by the passing breeze. 


But a persistent effort 

to achieve a poet’s renown implies, as an essen- 

tial condition, that he who makes it shall have 

less taste than genius. It is no matter how 

small a share of genius he may possess, if it 
Vou. XV.—21 





be relatively greater than his taste, he will most 
probably set himself up for a poet, and unlearn 
his mistake only by the public verdict against 
him. Doubtless a too severe critical judgment— 
a taste that could not tolerate mediocrity—has 
often stifled in its birth what might have grown 
to be exquisite fruits of true genius. 

Much has been said and written about the 
injustice of critics and the severity of criticism; 
but what would literature be without them? 
True criticism is both a liberal and a useful art. 
It is liberal and refined, for only cultivated minds 
can exercise it, and such will always appreciate 
true merit. But it is especially useful since its 
province is to detect and destroy—or, rather, 
doom to destruction—the prolific broods that 
false tastes and uncultivated or feeble geniuses 
send out upon the world of letters. It is the 
winnowing fan that separates the wheat from 
the chaff—the mercury which gathers up the 
grains of pure gold found in the mass of base 
materials, but rejects all else. 

We ran off into the above train of reflections 
and remarks upon sitting down to write a notice 
and critique of a volume of poems of recent 
date, which we deemed worthy of a passing word. 
“There is a new poet,” exclaimed a friend of 
ours, whose lively appreciation of true excellence 
is only equaled by the heat‘iness of his disgust 
against inanity and false taste, as we entered 
his office, and sat down among his books and 
papers. Had he said a new planet or a new law 
of physics, the announcement might have been 
passed over without attention; but a new poet 
is, indeed, a rare bird, and must be attended to, 
Our friend then produced a paper-covered octo- 
decimo volume, from which he proceeded to recite 
some specimens of verses that evidently contained 
sparks of the true poetic fire, and forcibly sug- 
gested thoughts of Shakspeare and Burns. 

That volume was an English copy—it had not 
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yet been published in this country—of “ Poems 
and Ballads, by GeraLp Massey.” A few months 
later it was republished by J. C. Derby, of New 
York, “with several new poems never before 
published.” From acopy of this issue we derive 
most that we are now about to write about both 
the author and the book. In its American dress 
the plain little volume has become a very re- 
spectable book, having grown in size to a fair 
duodecimo, of fine paper, with clear typography 
and broad margins, and clothed in a neat muslin 
covering. But the reader will, perhaps, desire 
to know something more of this new son of 
song, as well as of his productions—a desire that 
we will proceed to gratify. 

GeraLp Massey is the son of a canal-boatman 
of Herts, England; born in May, 1828, and is, 
therefore, now twenty-seven yearsold. The place 
of his nativity was a stone hut, in the hamlet 
of Tring, and rented at a shilling a week; the 
roof of which—it had no ceiling—was so low 
that a man could not stand erect in it. Like 
most of his countrymen of the same social con- 
dition, the elder Massey was without education, 
being unable to write his name. The son en- 
joyed but little better opportunities than had been 
afforded to his father—though a penny school in 
the neighborhood afforded the least possible ad- 
vantages to those who could indulge their children 
in so great luxury as the knowledge of letters. 
But this could be enjoyed only so long as the 
child was yet too young to be capable of being 
put to service. At eight years old young Massey 
went to the silk mill, where he worked his twelve 
hours daily—seeing the sun or the green earth 
only by stealthy glances through the factory 
windows, and breathing the oily vapors and con- 
fined air of his prison, while his ears were per- 
petually stunned with the din of machinery; and 
in return received a shilling per week. The 
burning of the factory—over which he rejoiced 
like some time-worn prisoner at the destruction 
of the Bastile—only transferred him to another 
form of labor—straw-platting—equally toilsome, 
and even more unwholesome. For three years 
he suffered beyond account from alternate chills 
and fevers, which at length settled into the form 
of atertian ague. With his own bold hand this 
nursling of misery has sketched the state of 
things in which he spent his early days—child- 
hood it may not be termed—and pointedg out 
their fearful moral tendencies: 

“Ever since I can remember,” he writes of 
himself, “I have had the aching fear of want 
throbbing heart and brow. The currents of my 

‘life were early poisoned, and few, methinks, 








would have passed unscathed through the scenes 
and circumstances in which I have lived; none, 
if they were as curious and precocious as I was, 
The child comes into the world like a new coin 
with the stamp of God upon it; and in like 
manner as Jews sweat down sovereigns, by hus- 
tling them in a bag to get gold dust out of them, 
so is the poor man’s child hustled and sweated 
down in this bag of society to get wealth out 
of it; and even as the impress of the Queen is 
effaced by the Jewish process, so is the image 
of God worn from the heart and brow, and, day 
by day, the child recedes devil-ward. I look 
back now with wonder, not that so few escape, 
but that any escape at all, to win a nobler growth 
for their humanity. So blighting are the influ- 
ences which surround thousands in early life, 
to which I can bear such bitter testimony.” 

But bad as was this state of things, its diffi- 
culties were braved and partially overcome chiefly 
by the aid of the unconquerable spirit of his 
MOTHER. She saw to it, that while her children 
were yet too young to begin the drudgery of 
infantile labor, they should enjoy the slender ad- 
vantages of the penny school till they learned to 
read their mother-tongue. This constituted the 
whole of Gerald Massey’s school-training; and this 
sufficed to open to him the gates of knowledge, 
into which he felt an irrepressible desire to enter. 
The Brste and Bunyan—what better could have 
been chosen?—were at first his whole library: 
with the contents of the first he stored his tena- 
cious memory, while the other was devoured as 
a veritable and most wonderful history. Then 
came Robinson Crusoe, the counterpart of the 
latter; while some Wesleyan tracts served to 
give point and energy to the lessons of the 
former. 

At fifteen years old he left his native hamlet, 
and came up to London, that great receptacle 
and consumer of all that the country produces— 
men not excepted—to serve as an errand-boy. 
Here a new world burst upon his astonished 
vision, and new facilities for the acquisition of 
knowledge were multiplied upon his hands. 
Books were now readily obtained and greedily 
devoured by him; and he confessed that while 
in the fruition of his newly attained pleasures 
he first conceived the notion that life might 
become a scene of real pleasurable enjoyment— 
hitherto it had been only a struggle with want 
and wretchedness. 

But this happy state of affairs was of but short 
continuance. If it is true generally that “man 
is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,” 
that truth is greatly intensified when applied to 
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the race of verse-mongers, among whom, how- 
ever, young Massey had not yet aspired to a 
place. Probably he was from the beginning of 
a poetic temperament. He says of himself, “I 
always loved the birds and flowers, the woods 
and the stars; I felt delight in being alone ina 
summer-wood, with song, like a spirit in the 
trees, and the golden sunbursts glinting through 
the verdurous roof; and was conscious of a mys- 
terious creeping of the blood, and tingling of 
the nerves, when standing alone in the starry 
midnight, as in God’s own presence-chamber.” 
This, indeed, has something of the sound of the 
material of which poetry is made; but in this 
case it was not yet “married to immortal verse.” 
The “poet-born” had not yet learned the lan- 
guage of his species; but an occasion soon oc- 
curred that opened his mouth, and gave utter- 
ance to the spirit that stirred within him. 

The Muses are not the only divinities whose 
attentions are devoted to the children of poverty 
no less than to the silken sons of luxury. Espe- 
cially does the winged archer-boy delight to try 
his powers upon the susceptible hearts of coarsely 
clad youth and of uncontely and toiling maidens. 
What youthful heart was ever so toil-pressed and 
poverty stricken as to escape the soft intrusion 
of the tender passion? Had such a thing been 
possible, one would have said that the subject 
of the sketch given above must have been re- 
duced below the point of amorous susceptibility; 
and yet, strange to say, the boy Gerald Massey 
fell in love. With the awakening of the tender 
passion in him came also a disposition to rhym- 
ing, and verse-making became almost his mania. 


| Association often operates by contrasts, and ac- 
' cordingly the first lispings of the newly awakened 


spirit in this foster-child of despair was devoted 
to hope. That there was crudeness both of thought 
and language in his first utterings may be pre- 
sumed—how could it be otherwise?—yet they 
found their way to the public through the col- 
umns of a country newspaper, and at length in 
a collected form, in a shilling volume, issued and 


circulated in his native town. These were his 
| earliest exercises—useful, indeed, yet not by their 


, excellent peformances, 


intrinsic worth, but like the school-boy’s copy- 
book on which his hand is disciplined to more 
The influence of the 
impression then made is plainly traceable in his 
more matured productions, many of which are 


| of an amative character. 


But other influences were also at work giving 


_ shape and direction to his mind and thoughts. 
| The petty tyrannies to which he was constantly 
| a victim awakened in him a spirit of resistance, 








which at length became the settled habit of his 
mind. Among the books which fell accidentally 
in his way, and were devoured without discrimina- 
tion, were the political writings of Paine, Volney, 
and Louis Blanc; and, as a natural consequence, his 
mind became soured on account of his hard fate, 
and his wrath awakened against the existing state 
of society as the cause of the evils he suffered. 
This drift of his mind gave a new character to 
his poetical effusions, and Massey became the 
poet of the low and discontented poor, ranking 
in the very same class with Tom Hood and Barry 
Cornwall. 

Before he had arrived at man’s estate he had 
become deeply involved in political discussions. 
“Full of new thoughts,” continues the sketch 
from which we derive most of the facts we are 
stating, “and bursting with aspirations of free- 
dom, he started, in April, 1849, a cheap journal, 
written entirely by working men, entitled, ‘The 
Spirit of Freedom; it was full of fiery earnest- 
ness, and half of its contents were written by 
himself. It cost him five situations during the 
period of eleven months—twice because he was 
detected burning candles far on into the night, 
and three times because of the tone of the opin- 
ions to which he gave utterance. The French 
Revolution of 1848 having, among its other 
issues, kindled the zeal of the workingmen of 
this country [England] in the cause of associa- 
tion, Gerald Massey eagerly joined them; and 
he has been recently instrumental in giving some 
impetus to that praiseworthy movement, the ob- 
ject of which is to permanently elevate the con- 
dition of the producing classes, by advancing 
them to the status of capitalists as well as 
laborers.” 

It is evident from some of his poems, though 
neither himself in his preface, nor the writer of 
the prefixed sketch, say nothing on the subject, 
that his early love affair resulted in marriage. 
This perhaps somewhat softened the asperities 
of his spirit, though it could not fail to increase 
the burdens of poverty and care. The scenes 
and events of wedded life are interwoven inta 
his poetry and form the material of some of his 
best pieces. There are also indications in some 
of the later ones that his genius has wrought for | 


him a better fortune than that to which he was 


born, It is to be hoped that he may escape from 
the misery he so forcibly describes and depre- | 
cates, and that the change of his condition may 
also exert a beneficial influence upon his char- 
acter. Too often the advantages gained to the 
penniless foster-child of the Muses by the ef- | 
forts of his genius have served only to spoil the | 
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promise of poetical excellence without any com- 
pensating improvement of the man. We wait, 
not without interest, to see whether Gerald Mas- 
sey will add another to the sad catalogue, or 
prove one honorable and honored exception to 
general rule in such cases. 

' Having in this paper confined our remarks to 
our subject as a man, we propose in another to 
examine his poetry, and to attempt some esti- 
mate of his character and genius; and so will 
bid the reader a good-by till next month. 


a 


COMING DOWN. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


R. and Mrs. Dexter began life with a fortune; 

they had one of the finest houses in town, 
and, of course, it was in the most fashionable 
quarter, and furnished with all the elegance and 
luxury which minister to taste and comfort. 

In short, they had a great house, a great deal 
of furniture, a great many servants, and a great 
many clothes. They had fine horses and fine 
carriages, a fine conservatory and fine pictures, 
and were, in all respects, fine people. 

They gave splendid entertainments; had trav- 
eled at home and abroad; gave and received 
presents; visited all the fashionable resorts in 
the summer, and in the winter made life one 
round of what is termed pleasure. Mrs. Dexter 
was a beautiful and accomplished woman, and 
lived as she had been educated to live, and as 
she supposed was proper for a woman of her 
position and fortune to live. 

Her baby was in the nursery—well cared for, 
she knew; and yet it caused her not a little anx- 
iety that she was unable to see it oftener than 
once or twice a day—her engagements were so 
numerous they would not allow it. 

Busy, and weary, and worn were they; neither 
happy themselves nor causing happiness to oth- 
ers. They were, of course, a good deal envied 
and disliked, and suffered not a little from un- 
friendly suspicions. It is one of the penalties 
of prosperity that it enables even our best friends 
to see all the little defects of our character, and 
sometimes to imagine faults and failings of which, 
in reality, we are guiltless. 

“Why is it that we are so bored to death?” 
said Mr. and Mrs. Dexter. “ Nothing seems fresh 


or pleasant; and surely we ought to be happy if 
any body is—we enjoy largely the means of 
happiness.” 

So they turn:d and overturned their affairs; 
counted the rooms of their house, and the num- 
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ber of their servants; looked into their ward- 
robes, and scrutinized their furniture; but they 
were only the more and more puzzled. In all 
the list of their fashionable acquaintance they 
could think of but one family who had ampler 
means, or who lived more stylishly than them- 
selves. They had once or twice seen a finer 
coach than their own, though seldom more splen- 
did horses; a few costlier entertainments they 
had attended than they were able to give, but 
not many; and no lady wore finer jewels or bro- 
cades than Mrs. Dexter. 

They were not admired much, it is true, and 
she sometimes thought her taste in selecting 
must be at fault; but not so: that Mrs. Dexter 
should wear silks and diamonds were a matter 
of course—and so, of course, they gave nobody 
either pleasure or surprise, and least of all herself. 

Fire blazing before them, and mirrors flashing 
behind, they sat in their fine house and won- 
dered why they were not happy, and concluded 
that they could not be possessed of that amount 
of wealth that insured happiness, for in no other 
way could they account for the humdrum life 
they lived. 

They did not sleep well at night—why they 
could not guess, unless it were the fault of their 
beds; they must have more luxurious ones, if 
in any part of the world they were to be ob- 
tained. They had little appetite; the cook must 
be to blame; they must employ another: enter- 
tainments did not entertain them, and visiting 
and visitors were alike tiresome. If they had 
wealth enough to do just as they would like to 
do, they would surely baffle the demon of ennui 
that so tormented them now. 

The chances of speculation were turned over, 
and Mr. Dexter was not long in selecting one 
which he thought promised well. So sure were 
they of favorable results, that they concluded it 
would be foolishness to wait for the actual reali- 
zation of the wealth that was almost within 
reach, and so at once drew upon a visionary cap- 
ital. To their surprise, happiness refused to come, 
despite their golden bidding. From their more 
splendid entertainments they retired more weary 
than before, from their softer beds arose more lan- 
guid and listless, and in their dazzling coach rode 
with no more ease and comfort than formerly; 
the French cooks failed to suit their appetites, 
and merchants and milliners were alike unsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to meet their wishes. 
At the end of a year of most extravagant dissi- 
pation there came a crash in the affairs of Mr. 
Dexter. From heedlessness or mismanagement, 
or both, the late venture proved an utter waatics, 
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and dragged after it to ruin cooks, coaches, 
and all. 

“ What can be done?” said Mr. and Mrs. Dex- 
ter. And, of course, the conclusion was any 
thing but coming down. Truth must be smoth- 
ered and credit kept good. So thousands were 
borrowed, and sent searching after the lost thou- 
sands, and for awhile the Dexters moved in 
splendor and gayety, and were, to outward ap- 
pearances, greatly to be envied; but in their 
hearts they felt very much as if standing on 
dry boards that for a moment suppressed the 
fires of an earthquake. 

“What shall we do?” said both Mr. and Mrs. 
Dexter, when no more money could be borrowed. 
They did not know; they only felt any thing, 
any thing but coming down. What would all 
their fashionable friends say, and how they would 
be avoided!—that was what they dreaded more 
than any privation they would have to endure. 

They could devise no plan of action; but in 
their effort to keep up yet a little longer there 
came a season of dodging and hiding, of prom- 
ising and postponing, of evasion and of almost 
secret starvation. They grew thin and haggard; 
their fine clothes looked like fine rags, or nearly 
so, and the pinch of penury showed so plainly 
in their faces that any further attempt at conceal- 
ment was hopeless. 

Poor Mrs. Dexter looked like a little white 
paper woman, with a kind of smile painted on 
her lips, for you might see plainly enough it did 
not spring from her heart; and it seemed that a 
breath of wind would drift her away as easily 
as the froth from a milk-pail. 

Half a dozen scantily fed fires were burning 
in the house, when Mrs. Dexter seated herself 
by one of them in mute and helpless despiar. 
Night fell, and the heavy curtains made it doubly 
night within the room. The door opened stealth- 
ily, and her husband, like a snow-drift, still and 
cold, came to her side. ¢ 

“My dear wife,” he said presently, “I would 
not mind this terrible calamity but for you.” 
His voice faltered, and he put his arm about her 
neck with a tenderness of manner that she was 
not at all used to, though he had been always 
kind and indulgent. Her heart had never stirred 
as it then did when she heard him say, “Here is 
a thousand dollars, my dear.” There actually 
came a faint color to her cheek, and a real smile 
to the lip where the false one had been so long. 
The happiness of that moment was worth all 
the lost fortune. “My good, noble husband,” 
she said, “you must not suffer on my account. 
I am equal to any fortune so long as you love 








me;” and the hands she laid on his forehead 
were like a pleasant healing dew, and her kiss 
on his cheek made him richer than he had 
ever been. 

The shell of a fortune in which they had 
been living was broken, and they saw, for the 
first time, that there was a great world outside 
of it. The anticipated misery of coming down 
lessened wonderfully when they stood up to- 
gether and faced it. 

All the fine furniture was sold, the French 
cooks were dismissed, dressing-maids and cham- 
ber-maids were sent away, Mrs. Dexter herself 
took charge of the baby, and half the house 
was let. One servant and a small open carriage 
were all the luxuries they reserved for themselves. 

All the day after the coming down Mr. Dexter 
kept out of the house; he could not bear to see 
his wife deprived of the elegances to which she 
had been used; he could not bear to see her 
tears—to hear, perhaps, her reproaches. 

With a slow and heavy step he approached 
his home, like him who 

“ Lingering raised his latch at eve, 

Though tired in heart and limb; 
Who loved no other place, and yet 
Home was uo home to him.” 
Two or three times he passed and repassed his 
own door without courage to enter; but seeing 
one of his former friends approaching, he chose 
the least of two evils, and went in. Along the 
dark hall and up the stairs he groped his way; 
opened the door of his wife’s chamber, approached 
the bed, and, parting the curtains, passed his 
hand softly along it, for he expected to find his 
wife ill and weeping; he had found her so many 
a time in consequence of the failing of a new 
dress or hat to come home at a certain hour, 
She was not there, however, and, half afraid 
that she had gone home to her mother, he de- 
scended to the little back room which was now 
parlor, sitting-room, eating-room, and all. Feel- 
ing for the latch of the door, he groaned audibly, 
and as by magic the door flew open, and his 
wife stood before him, smiling and bright-cheeked, 
aud with such sweet words of welcome as he 
had never heard her speak till ‘then. The baby 
sat crowing his gladness in the cradle, and the 
fire threw its bright gleam over the pretty china 
of the table—all was neat and orderly, even 
tastefully arranged; and as Mr. Dexter looked 
around, he felt all the pride and happiness of 
a young husband on coming into his own horse 
for the first time. 

To the plain but good and sufficient supper 
both did ample justice; the husband had not 
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eaten the accustomed luncheon that day, and 
the wife had been busy and earned what she 
had seldom had before—an appetite. 

The next day came a new trial—some trifling 
articles must be bought, and Mr. Dexter must 
drive the small open carriage himself. “I will 
wear my morning dress and vail,” said Mrs. Dex- 
ter, for she saw that her husband was mortified 
for her sake; so they set forth together. The 
sun shone brightly, and the fresh air and various 
shows of the streets and windows were so exhil- 
arating in their effect, that Mrs. Dexter soon 
threw back her vail, quite regardless of the as- 
tonished looks of the ladies she might meet. 
It was a new sensation of delight to the hus- 
band to manage the horses, and both felt what 
superfluities coach and coachman had been. Af- 
fairs went on very well for a timre; they felt as 
if rid of a great burden, and in earnest and hope- 
ful labor experienced no depression and no pain. 
But so deeply involved were they that even an- 
other coming down must be made. Horses, and 
cairiage, and house must be sold, and them- 
selves be left with nothing in the world but their 
hearts and hands, 

“My dear sweet wife, what can I say to com- 
fort you?” said Mr. Dexter when he had made 
the confession of their extreme poverty. And 
he added, sighing and sinking down helplessly, 
“Things could not be worse than they are.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Dexter laugh- 
ing outright; “for as nothing remains stationary 
in this world, our affairs must grow better from 
necessity.” 

“But, my dear, what can we do?’ sorrowfully 
ejaculated the husband. 

“Why,” she replied, “ begin to live, independ- 
ent of burdens and restrictions. For my part, 
I just begin to see something to live for.” 

And drawing the easy chair to the fire, and 
placing the baby on his knee, she proposed to 
make for her husband a cup of tea and a piece 
of toast, in the hope of reviving his spirits. 

There was no bread nor tea in the house, and, 
worse than all, no money. “Surely, then,” said 
Mrs. Dexter, looking earnestly in the sad face 
of her husband, “there is no time to be lost;” 
and putting on shawl and bonnet she was pres- 
ently gone from the house. When she returned, 
it was with a glow on her cheek that hightened 
her beauty far more than paint or powder had ever 
done. She had been selling her diamonds, and 
had brought home money enough to buy a cot- 
tage and ten acres of land within a few miles of 
the city where they had always lived. 

A year went by, and as Mr. Dexter looked 





about his neat, well-ordered house, as he sat 
before the blazing hickory logs, a pitcher of cider 
and a basin of shining apples on the table beside, 
and saw his wife, in a pretty chintz, making the 
tea, and his boy, bright-eyed and healthy, rocking 
himself in the cradle with a look of pride that 
he was already able to do something for himself, 
he was surprised at his own happiness, and ex- 
claimed, “ Really, my dear, I should never have 
learned half your excellent qualities, and, conse- 
quently, never have loved you half so well, but 
for our coming down.” 

“Coming down, indeed!” she replied, and, put- 
ting down the smoking teapot, she wiped the 
happy tears from her eyes; “I was never so 
happy in my life. It is as if we had removed 
a great heap of rubbish, and had struck a vein 
of pure gold; for what were all our uscless forms, 
all our servants and equipages, but so many ob- 
stacles in the way of our knowing each other? 
Then there was nothing that I could do for you— 
now I can do every thing;” and almost sobbing, 
she continued, “if you call this coming down, 
I thank God for it, for it has, in truth, been com- 
ing down to usefulness and happiness. With 
what our friends called misfortunes, we were the 
gainers every time. Was it not pleasanter to 
ride in the open carriage, to see what was about 
us, and feel the air and sunshine, than to be 
shut up in the old, lumbermg coach? And then 
to walk, and have the advantage of exercise 
as well as air, was better still; and now to work, 
and so get air and exercise, and be useful at 
the same time, is best of all. One room dark- 
ened another when we had a great house; now 
the light and sunshine comes in all round. Our 
expensive furniture required careful keeping; so 
I had the care both of furniture and servants; 
now I can keep the little we require myself, and 
what was before wearisome is pleasure. I have 
no ceremonious calls to use the time which I 
can pass in friendly interchange of thought and 
feeling, with neighbors who come to see me, 
and not my house or my dress. Believe me, 
my husband, we have enough—a house to shel- 
ter us, and one that is withal tasteful and pretty, 
and ground that gives us bread and fruit, and 
water and flowers—all for a little work; and that 
is the blessedest of our provisions, for through 
no other means can we obtain rest.” 

“You are the best and noblest woman in the 
world,” exclaimed the husband, interrupting her, 
“and but for you I should have come down in 
verity. Now I am convinced that, while we 
maintain honesty and self-respect, coming down 
is impossible.” 
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It is sad to think of the great fine rooms, piled 
one over another, and darkening one against an- 
other—too costly for use, and too elegant for 
the free tread and merry laughter of inartificial 
joy—growing damp and moldy, and sending to 
the hearts of their inmates heaviness or stupid- 
ity, when we know they might be set up sepa- 
rately in bright green spots here and there, and 
make such little worlds of comforts. Pity it is 
that false notions of life, or, perhaps, the absence 
of any notions at all, are so enfeebling and de- 
generating our men and women! How shall I 
spend the time? and by what process shall I 
beat out my little gold so that it shall display 
the most glittering surface? are the first ques- 
tions of the day. 


——o—— 


THE GREAT SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 


HE rock of Gibraltar, which among military 

men is regarded as the key to the Mediter- 
ranean, has been in the hands of the British for 
the period of one hundred and fifty years. It 
was in the year 1704 that the English, under Ad- 
miral Sir George Rooke, besieged and conquered 
it from the Spaniards, with the loss of about 
sixty killed and two hundred wounded. In the 
following year the Spaniards attempted to retake 
it, but in vain; they again attacked the fortress 
in 1727, when they lost three thousand men in 
an attempt equally futile. The great siege, how- 
ever, which drew the attention of the whole 
world, owing to the magnitude of the operations 
carried on, and which by its result established 
the high reputation of the British as garrison 
soldiers, commenced in 1779, and endured till 
February, 1783. 

The celebrated rock of Gibraltar—ancient Mons 
Calpe, one of the “pillars of Hercules”—forms 
a promontory connected with the continent by 
an isthmus of sand, and consists of a mass of 
gray limestone or marble, containing numerous 
caves, and about three miles in length, north to 
south, by from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth; it rises abruptly to sixteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea, on all sides except the 
west, on which the town of Gibraltar is built. 
It is every-where fortified by works of amazing 
strength and extent; and besides these there are 
two galleries excavated in the rock, two miles in 
lesgth, and of sufficient width to admit carriages; 
at its southern extremity—Europa Point—are a 
signal-house and a new light-house. Surface 
parched in dry weather, but after rain covered 
with vegetation. The town is built on the west 














side, which shelves down to the bay; and here 
the fortifications have latterly been greatly im- 
proved and strengthened. Population—exclud- 
ing garrison—about sixteen thousand. The prin- 
cipal street is one mile in length, well built, paved, 
and lighted, and many other thoroughfares have 
been widened of late; but the houses generally 
are unsuited to the climate, being constructed 
like those of England, and unfurnished with 
open courts and galleries, as in the Spanish town 
San Roque, five miles north-west. Principal ed- 
ifices are the governor’s house—attached to which 
are gardens—-the admiralty, naval hospital, vic- 
tualing office, barracks, cathedral, a modern semi- 
Moorish structure; and in the market-place, the 
exchange, with a library, club, and news-rooms. 
Here are a Roman Catholic church, Wesleyan 
chapel, and synagogue, and various subscription 
schools. Outside of the “south port” are the 
esplanade, the English cemetery, and a suburban 
residence of the governor. The harbor is good, 
and protected by two moles—one eleven hun- 
dred and the other seven hundred feet in length. 
Gibraltar was made a free port in 1704, and its 
trade is still considerable, though it has latterly 
suffered from the rivalry of Malta, Genoa, etc. 
Public revenue collected in the town about £30,- 
000. Annual expense of garrison to Great Brit- 
ain £200,000. Ordinances enacted by the gov- 
ernor alone, subject to the approval of the British 
sovereign through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The salary of Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief is £5,000, or $25,000. His res- 
idence is in the fortress. 

The court of Spain had never ceased to regret 
the loss of Gibraltar, and judging that a favora- 
ble opportunity for its recovery was presented by 
the war in which England was then engaged 
with France, they openly took part with that 
power, and declared hostilities by their embas- 
sador on the 16th of June, 1779, closing the 
communication between Spain and Gibraltar a 
few days later. The force of the garrison under 
the command of General Elliot, then governor, 
amounted to little more than five thousand men, 
who were soon to be assailed by nearly seven 
times their number. Every thing was immedi- 
ately placed upon a war footing, and every meas- 
ure that could be devised was resorted to to 
procure provisions, which threatened to run short. 
The Spanish commodore, with a superior fleet, 
against which the small naval force protected by 
the guns of the garrison could attempt but little, 
was continually cruising in the neighborhood; 
and if supplies were obtained from the usual 
sources, it must be by the superior navigation, 
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gallantry, audacity, and good fortune of captains 
bold enough to make the attempt. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the Span- 
iards, whose design appeared at first that of com- 
pelling surrender by famine, commenced the 
structure of most formidable and extensive works 
upon the isthmus, erecting tremendous batteries 
which commanded the town, the inhabitants of 
which, anticipating a bombardment, removed their 
most valuable property to temporary stores erected 
for its reception in places of comparative safety. 
The stolid patience and endurance of the enemy 
in the preparation of their enormous batteries 
augured ill for the garrison. The hostile army 
increased in numbers as their works advanced in 
extent; yet still, week after week, and month 
after month, although annoyed day and night 
by the fire of the garrison, which poured shot 
and shell upon their working parties, and repeat- 
edly set fire to their works, they labored steadily 
on, in spite of the slaughter made in their ranks, 
without returning the fire, save in some very 
trifling and exceptional instances. In fact, six 
months passed before a single person on the rock 
was wounded, and, strange to relate, the first 
partaker of this melancholy lot was a woman. 
Toward the close of 1779 famine began to be 
felt, especially by the unfortunate townspeople, 
who had neglected to make provision for the 
siege. In January, 1780, one woman died of 
want; food of all kinds was sold at most extrav- 
agant prices; three hundred per cent. was the 
average profit reaped by the daring fellows, who, 
running the gauntlet of the enemy’s fleet, suc- 
ceeded in arriving with a cargo; but in making 
the attempt many lost their vessels and some 
their lives. About this time the Governor made 
experiments as to the minimum quantity of food 
upon which life could be sustained, and lived 
himself for some time on four ounces of rice 
daily! Fortunately toward the spring of this 
year, the Spaniards relaxed in their blockade, 
and supplies were more regularly obtained. Dur- 
ing the whole of this year the enemy were em- 
ployed in completing their works, under the 
occasional fire of the British, which was not 
continuous, from the fear entertained lest the 
ammunition should run short. This long inter- 
val was marked by many exploits on the part 
of the little navy co-operating with the Governor 
under the command of Admiral Duff, upon whose 
courage and devotion the beleaguered garrison 
were very greatly dependent for supplies. 

The garrison had been partially relieved by 
the arrival of Sir George Rodney, in January, 
1780, and it was reported that the Spaniards 





had resolved to bombard the town by means of 
their newly erected works, in case a second relief 
should be attempted. The officers of the for- 
tress placed little faith in this report, supposing 
humanely that, as the destruction of the town, 
though it would inflict indescribable calamities 
upon the inhabitants, who were non-combatants, 
would in no way assist or accelerate the fall of the 
place, the besiegers would from motives of mercy 
refrain from such an act. In this view, unhap- 
pily, they were mistaken. On the morning of 
the 12th of April, 1781, a fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Darby hove in sight, leading a 
convoy of above a hundred vessels for the pro- 
visioning of Gibraltar. In spite of the opposition 
of the Spanish navy, the fleet and convoy came 
safe to anchor about eleven o’clock; but while the 
wretched and half-starved inhabitants were con- 
gratulating one another on this welcome supply, 
the Spaniards suddenly opened a tremendous fire 
upon the town, and from above a hundred pieces 
of heavy artillery at once poured in such a pro- 
digious storm of shot and shell, as sent old and 
young, men, women, and children, flying in a panic 
of terror for the shelter of caves and holes in the 
rocks, leaving their property behind them. In 
this sudden calamity the sordid and avaricious 
suffered their deserts—the large quantities of food 
which they had hoarded in the face of the famine, 
to secure a higher price, being seized by the soldiers 
of the garrison and applied to their own use. 

Notwithstanding the bombardment, which con- 
tinued from day to day, the stores were all safely 
landed in the course of eight or nine days. Af- 
fairs began now, however, to wear a very different 
aspect to what they had hitherto borne. The 
cannonade from the Spaniards rarely relaxed, and 
only ceased altogether for about a couple of hours 
at noon, when, indulging their national habit, 
they took their siesta or midday sleep—a custom 
they observed throughout the whole of the siege. 
The result of this continuous fire was a sad series 
of casualties, or the distribution of wounds and 
sudden death among the soldiers and inhabitants, 
The range of the enemy’s guns proved upon |, 
trial far superior to the estimate the British had 
formed of them. Shells were thrown to the 
very summit of the roek from immense dis- 
tances; they entered the officers’ quarters, and 
maimed and slew them as they sat in fancied 
security; they penetrated the hospitals, and killed 
and wounded the sick in their beds; the town 
soon became a heap of ruins, and the towns- 
people were compelled to encamp in tents on 
the south side of the rock. 

To the fire of the enemy’s land batteries was 
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now added that of a fleet of gun and mortar- 
boats, which came regularly every evening, and 
for an hour or two launched their contribution 
of two or three hundred shot and shell against 
the defenses of the place. These boats were 
a source of perpetual annoyance and loss to the 
garrison, and though their fire was returned, yet 
from the smallness of the mark which they pre- 
sented to our gunners, they are supposed to have 
escaped with comparative impunity. In order 
to retaliate effectively, and possibly with a view 
of deterring the boats from their daily attack, 
the Governor began the practice of opening a 
smart fire upon the camp from one of his most 
formidable batteries, whenever the boats began 
their assaults—a plan which may have avenged 
the sufferings they inflicted, but did not abate 
the annoyance. The fire of the Spaniards upon 
the fortress underwent every possible variation 
throughout the summer and autumn of this 
year—sometimes amounting to above fifteen hun- 
dred rounds in twenty-four hours, and sometimes 
consisting of only three shots. In November it 
was observed to slacken materially, and it soon 
appeared that this was owing to the erection of 
new works of a formidable nature, which were 
advancing rapidly toward completion. The Gov- 
ernor resolved to destroy these works by a sortie— 
a step so audacious and apparently desperate, 
that the Spaniards had never conceived it prac- 
ticable, and consequently were not on their guard 
against it. On the night of the 27th of Novem- 
ber, a detachment of something over two thou- 
sand men marched out, under cover of darkness, 
in three columns, and preserving a rigid silence, 
came suddenly upon the guard, whom they as- 
saulted with the bayonet, and, putting them to 
the route, took possession of the works which 
were the object of the attack. In less than an 
hour they had set fire to the whole of the works, 
blown up the magazines, and spiked the mortars 
and cannon, inflicting a loss upon the enemy of 
above a million of dollars, besides a considerable 
loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The de- 
stroyed batteries continued burning for three 
days, and when they ceased to smoke nothing 
but a heap of ruins remained. 

The Spaniards seemed panic-struck by this 
daring exploit, and made no attempt to extin- 
guish the fire. The following month, however, 
they resumed their spirit, and commenced re- 
pairing the mischief, and soon after planned the 
construction of new works. It was their custom 
to labor by night, while it was that of the garri- 
son to attempt to destroy in the daytime the 
work they had accomplished in the dark. It 





was not only on the land side that the Spaniards 
sought to increase their besieging force. In the 
port of Algesiras, on the opposite coast of the 
Bay of Gibraltar, preparations were constantly 
making for additional means of assault by sea, 
and reinforcements of war vessels arrived from 
time to time. New gun-boats were built, and 
defensive works erected on the shore. 

On the 23d of March, 1782, the “Vernon” 
store-ship arrived at Gibraltar, bringing gun-boats 
and ammunition for the garrison. She was fol- 
lowed shortly after by the Cerberus and Apollo 
frigates, with four transports, having the 97th 
regiment on board, numbering seven hundred 
men, a reinforcement greatly needed. During 
this spring and summer the bombarding on the 
land side abated considerably, and the Governor 
took advantage of this circumstance to put the 
whole of his defenses in an admirable condition 
of repair. It was evident, not merely from this 
comparative lull, but from the activity displayed 
at the port of Algesiras, that a grand and united 
attack was contemplated, and it behooved the 
British to be well prepared to meet it, They 
could see the large battering ships which were 
building, six of which were completed by the 
beginning of June, and others were in a state of 
forwardness. As they built new ships, the Gov- 
ernor erected new batteries, and having learned 
by experience the deadly effect of the enemy’s 
fire, he caused covered ways to be constructed, 
shell-proof. On the 11th of June a shell from 
the enemy burst through the door of a magazine, 
which instantly blew up with an explosion so 
terrible as to shake the whole rock, fragments 
of large size being thrown by it to an incredible 
distance into the sea. Fourteen men were killed 
on the spot, and fifteen more badly wounded, 
A few days after this misfortune the camp of 
the enemy was augmented by the arrival of 
French regiments to the number of five thousand 
men, and every thing betokened the approach 
of an important crisis. On the 21st two Genoese 
prisoners escaped to the garrison, and brought 
news that the grand attack was fixed for Septem- 
ber, but that all about to be engaged in it were 
much averse to the enterprise. On the evening 
of the following day, the Duc de Crillon, who 
had lately gained a brilliant reputation by the 
conquest of Minorca, arrived to take the com- 
mand of the combined army, and to achieve, 
as was expected, the reduction of Gibraltar. 

The plan of attack had been contrived by M. 
D’Arcon, a French engineer, and it was at his 
suggestion that the great battering ships were 
constructed, upon principles supposed to be both 
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impregnable and incombustible: they were of a 
strength and solidity hitherto unparalleled, and 
were completely roofed and walled in on the 
exposed side with defenses six or seven feet 
in thickness, consisting of green timber bolted 
together with iron, cork, junk, and raw hides, 
and made bomb-proof on the top. These would 
discharge shot and shell from between two and 
three hundred guns of largest caliber, and be 
seconded by a squadron of about thirty men-of- 
war, and a whole fleet of gun and mortar-boats, 
bomb-ketches, and floating batteries. This pro- 
digious assault by sea was to be accompanied 
simultaneously by a grand attack from the land 
batteries on the isthmus, while an army of forty 
thousand men in camp were ready at any mo- 
ment to take advantage of any opportunity for 
landing and carrying the fortress by storm. The 
effective strength of the garrison, although it had 
been considerably reinforced, consisted of barely 
seven thousand men; but, nothing daunted by 
the threatened destruction, the Governor calmly 
took his measures for the coming crisis. Toward 
the end of July the garrison were inspirited by 
the news of Admiral Rodney’s great victory in 
the West Indies, where the French fleet had 
been totally defeated, and suffered the loss of 
their admiral and his ship, the “Ville de Paris.” 
An animated fire was now kept up upon the 
enemy’s works, both by day and night, and it 
was known from the reports of deserters who 
came in that they suffered cruelly by it. As 
affairs drew to a head, the utmost activity pre- 
vailed on either side, the noise and bustle of 
preparation never ceasing for a moment. The 
Due de Crillon assumed the command early in 
August, and chivalrously wrote a complimentary 
letter to General Elliot, his sturdy foe, accom- 
panying it with a handsome present of fruit, veg- 
etables, game, and other delicacies, of which he 
knew the General must stand in need. The 
General replied in the same courteous spirit, but 
cautiously deferred the establishment of a private 
friendship till the interests of his royal master 
should have been worthily vindicated. 

By the beginning of September the enemy’s 
works on the land side had advanced to a degree 
of perfection which the garrison regarded with 
feelings the reverse of pleasant. On the fore- 
noon of the 6th Lieutenant-General Boyd pro- 
posed to the Governor to try the use of red-hot 
The 
Governor assented, and the necessary prepara- 
tions being made, the attack commenced on the 
morning of the 8th. The result exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations; in a few hours two 
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of the hostile batteries were on fire, and, in spite 
of all exertions to extinguish them, they were 
totally consumed before night. It is supposed 
that the Spaniards lost in this single cannonade 
above three hundred men in killed and wounded. 
This unlooked-for check galled the enemy, and 
provoked him to immediate retaliation. The 
next morning at daybreak he opened fire upon 
the reck from the whole of his lines, and in 
the course of that day and the following night 
launched upon the British defenses nearly eight 
thousand shot and shell exclusive of those fired 
from the men-of-war and mortar-boats. This tre- 
mendous cannonade was continued with varying 
intensity, and amidst it all the utmost efforts 
were making for the completion of the formi- 
dable battering ships, to the instrumentality of 
which they looked for final success. On the 
morning of the 12th the combined fleet came 
in sight, and in the afternoon were all at anchor 
in the bay, ready for the assault. At seven in 
the morning of the 13th the dreaded battering 
ships got under weigh, and bore down to their 
several stations; and now commenced the fearful 
and decisive struggle which was to decide the 
fate of Gibraltar. 

The huge floating forts took up a position at 
from nine hundred to twelve hundred yards from 
the garrison. When the first dropped her an- 
chors, the British commenced their fire. In ten 
minutes the enemy were all moored, and then 
their fire became tremendous; from above four 
hundred pieces of the heaviest artillery, including 
both land and sea batteries, descended a blinding 
shower of shots and shells, furnishing a scene 
to which no powers of description could do ade- 
quate justice, and no imagination realize unaided 
by the recollections of experience. The chief 
hope of the garrison lay in their red-hot shot, 
which, however, from want of timely prepara- 
tion, they could not bring into general use till 
near two o’clock inthe day. The battering ships 
were found truly formidable; the largest shells re- 
bounded harmless from their roofs, and the heav- 
iest shot made no impression upon their hulls; 
while from the effects of their fire the casualties 
of the British were serious and distressing. For 
many hours the attack and defense were both 
so well supported that success on either side 
hung doubtful, the solid construction of the ships 
seeming to bid defiance to the heaviest ordnance. 
In the afternoon, however, when the supply of 
red-hot shot became abundant, things began to 
assume a different aspect. Smoke appeared issu- 
ing from the flag-ship, and the admiral’s second 
was also seen to be on fire. Confusion ensued, 
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their cannonade abated, and, save from one or 
two ships at a great distance, ceased altogether. 
Signals of distress were hoisted, and boats were 
seen to row to their assistance. Darkness came 
down upon their calamity, and as the artillery 
of the garrison poured in its iron storm upon 
the frenzied and helpless crews, an indistinct 
clamor of lamentable cries and groans arose from 
all quarters. Pieces of wreck, crowded with 
drowning wretches, floated to the shore, and 
others were dimly seen struggling for life in the 
troubled waters. About an hour after midnight 
the nearest battering ship burst into flames, and 
was soon in one blaze from stem to stern; the 
light she afforded enabled the garrison to fire 
with the utmost precision, and to consummate 
the awful ruin of which she was an example. 
Between three and four o’clock six others of 
these huge vessels were on fire. The Governor 
now ordered Brigadier Curtis to sally out with 
his gun-boats, to complete the confusion of the 
enemy. He made a capture of two boats filled 
with men endeavoring to escape, and learning 
from them the horrible condition of their friends 
on board, devoted the remainder of the night to 
saving as many as he could from their impend- 
ing fate. He succeeded in bringing off three 
hundred and forty-five men from the burning 
ships. Notwithstanding his efforts, however, vast 
numbers were left to perish; and the scene now 
exhibited was one of the most heart-rending 
description—men crying from the midst of flames 
for pity and assistance, and others imploring re- 
lief with the most frantic gesticulations. 

On the morning of the 14th six of the batter- 
ing ships were in flames; three of them blew up 
before eleven o’clock; the three others burnt to 
the water’s edge, their magazines having been 
flooded. It was thought that the other two 
might be saved as trophies; but one of them 
blew up suddenly, and the other, from motives 
of caution, was burnt by order of the Governor. 
Thus, in a few short hours that tremendous 
armament, which had cost so much to prepere, 
and to which the enemies of England looked 
exultantly for her humiliation, was annihilated. 
The loss of the combined forces in this attempt 
was not less than two thousand men, while that 
of the garrison was but fifteen killed and sixty- 
eight wounded. The men who were saved from 
the burning wrecks complained bitterly of the 
conduct of their chief officers, who had aban- 
doned them to their fate so soon as the danger 
became imminent. They had been led to be- 
lieve that the battering ships were invulnerable, 
and had been further taught that the garrison 








would not be able to fire many rounds of hot 
balls. 

This defeat, the most remarkable to be met 
with in the history of besieging forces, though it 
did not terminate the siege of Gibraltar, may 
be said to have established that fortress in the 
permanent possession of the English. Though 
the Spaniards continued to annoy the garrison 
from the isthmus, they never afterward enter- 
tained the hope of success. News of peace 
arrived in February of the following year, when 
both parties, weary of the woes and miseries of 
a protracted war, were but too glad to meet once 
more on terms of friendship. 

The above is a short summary of what may 
be termed the military history of the siege of 
Gibraltar. If we turn from its warlike and his- 
torical aspects to contemplate the social and 
individual miseries of which it was the fruitful 
occasion, we shall see helpless women and chil- 
dren reduced to the last straits of famine, dashed 
to pieces by cannon shot, or blown to atoms by 
the bursting shell, and driven to holes and caves 
of the rocks for shelter from the ruthless storm 
beneath which their homes were crumbling into 
dust. We shall see the timid and helpless, fren- 
zied with the roar of the thunderous artillery, 
and the sight of the ruin descending upon them, 
purchasing shelter from the Jews and ruined 
tradespeople, who, having lost all other prop- 
erty, made a capital of these rude strongholds, 
and at the hazard of their lives insured their 
safety by covering with wet hides the fallen 
shells ere they had time to explode. We shall 
see the closest social bonds rent asunder by abject 
misery and still more abject fear; and sordid av- 
arice grimly at work amidst the infernal wreck 
and din, gathering a rich harvest from man’s 
despair. Worst of all, we shall see human life 
reduced to a terrible discount, and all that makes 
life instrumental to the happiness of man or the 
glory of his Maker banished from the scene. 

Of the extreme personal misery endured by 
both sides during the protracted and horrible 
struggle, some faint idea may be formed from 
the numerous desertions which were constantly 
taking place. Almost daily deserters came in 
from the enemy’s lines, and these described the 
fearful carnage produced by the fire of the gar- 
rison, and the unbearable fatigues they were com- 
pelled to endure in repairing the mischief it 
occasioned; to escape these horrors by desertion, 
they ran the most fearful risks, and numbers of 
them were shot dead by their own comrades in 
making the attempt. On the other hand, deser- 
tions from the garrison were only less frequent 
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because more difficult of accomplishment. The 
only mode of escape was down the precipitous 
front of the rock which faced the isthmus; the 
attempt was nothing short of madness, yet num- 
bers, cutting their clothing into stripe, trusted 
their weight to that frail support, and were dashed 
to pieces; their mangled bodies, when found, 
were brought into the garrison and exhibited as 
a warning to others. Sometimes a poor wretch 
would succeed in getting as far as a cavern about 
half way down, and after starving there till the 
pangs of hunger and thirst compelled him to‘cry 
for assistance, would be drawn up with a rope 
and led off to execution. 

As arelief to these revolting details, it is pleas- 
ant to recur to some of the many acts of noble 
and self-denying courage afforded by the records 
ef the siege. Thus, when an officer of artillery, 
observing a shell falling toward the place where 
he stood, leaped into an excavation to avoid it, 
and was followed into his retreat by the shell 
itself, a man of the name of Martin dragged 
him out, at the imminent risk of his own life, 
but an instant before the shell burst! Another 
man, named Hartley, was engaged in the labora- 
tory filling shells, when by some unaccountable 
accident one of them took fire; had he followed 
the natural impulse, and ran away from the 
danger, the whole laboratory would have blown 
up, numbers of lives would have been sacrificed, 
and the loss of ammunition to the garrison would 
have been irreparatle. With astonishing cool- 
ness he seized the lighted shell, carried it in his 
arms to a place where it could do no mischief, and 
had not parted with it two seconds before it ex- 
ploded harmlessly! 

A somewhat singular feature observable in the 
whole conduct of the attack and defense of Gib- 
raltar was the maintenance of a certain spirit of 
chivalry and honor on both sides, contrasting 
advantageously with the merciless details we 
read of in connection with sieges of an earlier 
date. Prisoners were constantly exchanged, with- 
out much reference either to number or grade; 
intercepted correspondence, not relating to the 
war, was politely transmitted under a flag of 
truce; the wives of soldiers taken prisoners were 
well treated, and forwarded, when opportunity 
offered, to their husbands; and when the body 
of a Spanish gentleman was washed ashore on 
the rock, his gold watch and purse of pistoles, 
found upon him, were conveyed to his friends 
after he had been buried with the honors of 
war. This astonishing defense of the fortress 
cost the British less than a thousand lives.— 
London Leisure Hour. 
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SAW the temple reared by the hand of man, 

standing with its high pinnacles in the distant 
plain: the stream beat upon it—the god of na 
ture hurled its thunderbolts against it—and yet 
it stood firm as adamant. Revelry was in its 
hall—the gay, the young, the happy, and beau- 
tiful were there. 

I turned and the temple was no more—its 
high walls scattered in ruins, the moss and ivy 
grass grew wildly there, and at midnight hour 
the owl’s cry added to the desolation of the 
scene—the young and the gay, who had reveled 
there, had passed away. 

I saw the child rejoicing in his youth—the 
idol of his father. I returned, and the child had 
become old. Trembling with weight of years 
he stood, the last of his generation—a stranger 
amid the desolation around him. 

I saw an oak stand in all its pride on the 
mountain; the birds were caroling on its boughs. 
I returned—the oak was leafless and sapless— 
the winds were playing their pastime through 
the branches. 

“Who is the destroyer?” said I to my guardian 
angel. 

“It is Time,” said he. “When the morning 
stars sang together with joy over the new-made 
world, he commenced his course, and when he 
shall have destroyed all that is beautiful on 
earth—plucked the sun from its sphere—vailed 
the moon in blood—yea, when he shall roll the 
heaven and earth away as a scroll, then shall 
an angel from the throne of God come forth, 
and with one foot upon the land, and one upon 
the sea, lift up his head toward heaven and 
heaven’s Eternal, and say, ‘Time is, Time was, 
Time shall be no longer!’ *—Paulding. 


——_o——_- 


ARAB ODDITIES. 


N Arab, entering a house, removes his shoes, 

but not his hat. He mounts his horse upon 
the right side, while his wife milks their cows upon 
their left side. Writing a letter, he puts nearly 
all the compliments on the outside. With him 
the point of a pin is its head, while its head is 
made its heel. His head must be wrapped up 
warm, even in summer, while his feet may well 
enough go naked in winter. Every article of 
merchandise which is liquid he weighs, but meas- 
ures wheat, barley, and a few other articles. ‘He 
reads and writes from right to left, but figures 
are read from left to right. He eats almost 



































nothing for breakfast, about as much for dinner, 
but, after the work of the day is done, sits down 
to a hot meal, swimming in oil, or, better yet, 
boiled butter. His sons eat with him, but the 
females of the house wait till his lordship is 
done. He rides his donkey when traveling, his 
wife walking behind. He laughs at the idea of 
walking in the street with his wife, or of ever 
vacating a seat fora woman. He knows no use 
for chairs, tables, knives, forks, nor even spoons, 
unless they are wooden ones. Bedsteads, bureaus, 
and fireplaces may be put in the same category. 
If he be an artisan, he does his work sitting, per- 
haps using his toes to hold what his hands are 
engaged upon. Is rarely seen drunk, too seldom 
speaks the truth—is deficient in affection for his 
kindred. Has little curiosity, and no imitation— 
no wish to improve his mind—no desire to sur- 
round himself with the comforts of life. 


— ?---- 


THE AFFLICTED FLOWER. 
BY SERENNA BALDWIN. 


Saw I in a garden walk, 

Bending low upon its stalk, 
Bending low, a lovely flower, 

Beat down by a sudden shower. 
Bathed in tears, upon her bed, 
Mournfully the flow’ret said, 

“©, I had much rather die, 

Than in such distress to lie, 

With my leaves and flowers so torn 
By the wind and pelting storm! 

I had watched, with growing pride, 
One bud of beauty by my side, 
Till its silken vest was seen 
Peeping through its coat of green; 
And now to have it rudely broken, 
Just as it began to open! 

Never was a bud so fine— 

Never was a grief like mine. 

Here in stateliness and pride, 
With its branches spreading wide, 
Stands a rank, luxurious weed, 
Full of blossoms, buds, and seed, 
While my little tender flower 

Must be broken by a shower. 

What is now the world to me, 

Dew or sunshine, bird or bee?” 

* . = = 
Soon the gard’ner pass’d along, 
Took the weed with hand so strong, 
Pulled its root from out the ground, 
Lest it should scatter seed around; 
Lifted up the flow’ret’s head, 

Fixed her root firm in the bed; 
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And the sun sent down a shower 

Of beams to cheer the drooping flower. 
Soon there seemed an added grace 
Beaming sweetly from her face: 

Then a gentle whispering gale 

Bore her fragrance down the vale, 

And many snuffed the scented air, 
Reojiced to find such sweetness there; 
And much they blessed the cooling shower 
And the sweet incense of the flower. 


—o——_ 


AILEE. 


BY KATE BRADFORD. 


Sweerr as the breath of midsummer air, 
Grateful as answer of peace to prayer, 
Brighter than isles of the southern sea, 
Come to my spirit dreams of Ailee. 

Pure as the lily kissed by the wave, 
Sparkles the snow-sheet spread o’er thy grave; 
Purer than lily, as snow can be, 

Glitter thy robes, love-shrouded Ailee. 

As the white mist round the trees stealing, 
Lends to each grace sweeter revealing, 

So through the death-vail thrown over thee 
Shineth strange beauty, peerless Ailee! 
Warbles canary, trills thy guitar, 

Asks thy rosebush of sunbeam and star, 
Sigheth each breeze to the lone elm-tree, 
“Where can have stray’d our gentle Ailee ?” 
When, as a blushing, beautiful bride, 
Spring from the bosom of Winter shall glide, 
Forest, hill-side, and flowery lea, 

Will miss thy glad step, angel Ailee. 

Where the archangels lowest bow, 

Sweep thou the harp-strings ungrieving now; 
’Mid the beatified evermore free, 

Praiseth the spirit of ransomed Ailee. 


—_—_>— 


SONNET. 
LUTHER BEFORE THE DIET OF WORMS. 
“Here I stand; I can not change: God help me!” 
BY MARY E. FRY. 


Broxe ever words from lips of mortal one, 

Clothed with such earnest might and power, 

As thou didst utter in that soul-tried hour 

When all thy earthly work seem’d well nigh done! 
O had thy soul no secret fears to quell 

When summons came to meet that august throng, 
Whose nod thy life could shorten or prolong! 

Ah, no! to Him “ who doeth all things well” 

Thy steadfast soul in living faith was bow’d. 

Here lay to skeptic man the hidden source 

From whence sprang all thy greatness, all thy might 
To brave earth’s tyrants, and roll back the cloud 





Then there came a cooling breeze, 
Fanned and lifted up her leaves, 


| Which strove to shroud the world in moral night, 
| And close between man and God free intercourse. 
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WOMAN AND FLOWERS. 


BY CELESTIA RICE OCOLBY. 


“Biessed be God for flowers! 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts, that breathe 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours!” 


“ATO marvel woman should love flowers.” A 

taste for flowers and a love for the beautiful, 
as exhibited in the wonders of creative power, are 
evidences of a refined and sensitive nature, and 
peculiar traits of character which distinguish man 
from the lower order of animals. The ox or horse 
may roam at will among earth’s fairest scenes— 
may graze among flowery vales and cultivated 
fields, or browse in the wilderness, and be alike 
unconscious of nature’s charms. The beauty of 
the landscape inspires within them no thrill of 
delight; they turn not aside to admire the blush- 
ing rose or inhale its fragrance, and crush with- 
out emotion the gay cowslip and meck-eyed 
violet beneath their careless hoof, and nip the 
grass and daisies, too, in their eager haste for 
food. This single desire gratified, they lie down 
in the green pastures, not to enjoy the fair scene 
stretching away as far as the eye can reach, and 
bounded only where the blue sky embraces the 
green hills, but to a dreamless slumber. The 
changing seasons, with their panorama of beauty, 
have no peculiar charm for them. The mel- 
ody and fragrance of spring find no inlet into 
their darkened understanding, and awaken within 
them no responsive echo. 


“ But man superior walks, 
And muses lively gratitude.” 


Though the love for the beautiful and a taste 
for flowers may be modified by circumstances, 
and varied by the ever-varying shades of char- 
acter and mental culture, yet the lowest intel- 
lect and mest sensual mind are at times suscepti- 
ble to the sweet influences of these silent teach- 
ers. True, all may not gaze upon them with 
a poet’s rapture, nor contemplate their loveliness 
with a philosophic eye; yet we think there is 
no being who bears the impress of humanity 
upon his brow that is wholly incapable of appre- 
ciating the silent influence of flowers. They are 
God’s own missionaries; and they speak to a 
fallen race of peace and purity, and faintly shadow 
forth the glories of the “better land,” where no 
blighting frosts mar their beauty. They come 
to us in mercy; and happy is he who heeds their 
gentle errand, and opens his heart to their instruct- 
ive lessons. They come to all; the high and 
low, the rich and poor, the bond and the free, 





feel the sunlight which they fling freely and 
constantly around them. 

Even the idiot is sometimes charmed with 
their beauty, and a ray of light penetrates the 
darkness which envelops his soul—a ray from 
the fountain of light whose source is God. The 
raving maniac is often calmed by the inspiration 
of their presence, and gazes with childlike won- 
der and affection upon their fairy forms and 
delicate tints, and crowns herself with fresh gar- 
lands, and converses with them as with the 
friends she has known and loved, and lost. The 
oppressed slave, the rude, untutored son of the 
forest, may feel an indefinable thrill of pleasure 
as their eyes rest upon the verdant beauty of 
spring, and behold Nature’s emerald robe em- 
broidered with buds and blossoms of every form 
and hue; and the hardy sons of toil who labor 
for their daily bread will pause to admire the 
single wild flower which springs up along the 
dusty wayside, and an influence, pure, subtile, 
and ethereal as the aroma of its breath, may si- 
lently leave its impress upon their souls. 

Thus the love of flowers seems to be a uni- 
versal sentiment of the human heart, more or 
less developed in different individuals; yet the 
living germ exists in every mind. Man may 
admire them for their beauty and fragrance; but 
woman loves them for the poetry which they 
breathe, the glowing thoughts they bring. To 
her they have a language expressive of the 
loftiest thoughts of the intellect, the noblest sen- 
timent of the heart, the deepest emotion of the 
soul.. To her listening spirit their “voiceless 
lips” are eloquent teachers, silently proclaiming 
the wisdom and goodness of Him who has clothed 
the earth with beauty as with a garment, who 
has made the waste places and the desert glad 
with his presence, and caused the wilderness to bud 
and “blossom as the rose,” and the vernal grass, 
and gay dandelion, and modest violet to adorn 
the dusty wayside of daily toil, to cheer the 
desponding soul with a glimpse of heaven. 

It is woman’s province to multiply the sources 
of beauty and pleasure around her home, and 
this may be effectually performed by cultivating 
the rich and fragrant flowers which nature has 
strewed with lavish profusion over the earth. 
No desert is so barren that it is not graced by 
their presence; no vale so fair that its beauty 
is not enhanced by their loveliness. If her home 
is one of luxury and refinement, they may min- 
ister to her pride, and costly exotics and rare 
blossoms from sunny climes may reward her 
fostering care, and flourish as luxuriantly in her 
parlor or conservatory as beneath the genial sun 






































of the tropics, exciting the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who behold their marvelous beauty. 
If her sphere is among the poor and lowly, 
her daily life one of toil and poverty, even here 
countless blossoms deck the sward and perfume 
the passing zephyr with the rich odor of their 
breath. Here the blue-eyed violet springs up 
among the withered leaves like hope among the 
ruins of the past, and turns ite trusting eye heav- 
enward, like Faith smiling through her tears, and 
silently whispers to the saddened hearts of earth’s 
weary wanderers of a home.of purity and joy. 
Here, too, the “lily of the field,” arrayed in its 
robe of more than imperial ‘splendor, arrests her 
attention, and leads her to “consider” the sub- 
lime lesson of trust and dependence upon that 
Power which has clothed even the flower of 
the grass with the most delicate form of beauty, 
and given the whole floral race a voice which 
thrills her inmost soul with emotions unutterable. 
Her cottage-home may boast of no attractions to 
gratify the eye of taste and refinement; though 
naked walls and .uncarpeted floors greet her eyes, 
instead of the rare paintings and rich Brussels 
of the more fortunate; yet the warm sunlight 
and balmy air comes with a blessing to her hum- 
ble home, and she fills her simple vases with 
fresh flowers, glistening with the pearly dew, 
nor sighs for a more costly ornament either for 
kitchen or parlor. At.eventide she sits by her 
open window, and her heart sends up the incense 
of praise to her heavenly Father, as her pleased 
eye rests upon the glowing outline of a land- 


| scape more beautiful than mortal artist has ever 
| traced upon the snowy canvas. She watches the 
| fleecy drapery of the skies, as the gorgeous tints 


of sunset one after one disappear and fade away 


| into the somber hues of evening, and hails with 


delight the coming of the first star that twin- 
kles on the “‘ebon brow” of night; the evening 
zephyr is wafted by her on its health-giving mis- 


| sion, freigated with the perfume of the night- 





blooming flowers— 


“From timid jasmin buds that keep 
Their odors to themselves all day; 
But when the sunlight dies away, 
Lets the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about ;” 


and she feels a buoyancy of spirit which the 
votary of fashion seldom enjoys. 

Her life may be spent in a secluded vale, shut 
out from the privileges of civilized life, and far 
from the “sound of a church-going bell,” where 
the voice of no living teacher has proclaimed the 
existence of a God, or spoke of his wisdom and 


| goodness; yet even there, in the solitude and 
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silence of the untrodden forest, she may lean 
her ear in the “secret places,” and his works 
shall praise him—the lofty trees of the forest 
shall “clap their hands” and rejoice, and the 
sweet wild flower spring up at her feet, and 
whisper of the power, wisdom, and benevolence 
of nature’s God, and her sou! shall respond in 
accents of grateful praise to the great Author of 
all good. 

Was it a mere poetic faney which ascribed to 
flowers a mystic language expressive of the 
changeful emotions of the human heart? or has 
the God of nature made them messengers of 
his love, and given them a voice to preclaim his 
truth? The wayward fancy of man has not only 
ascribed to them the sentiments of goodness and 
purity, of love and tenderness, but has also given 
them a voice expressive of the baser passions of 
our nature—of anger, pride, and jealousy. Not 
thus does the unsophisticated heart of nature’s 
child translate their unwritten lore. To her they 
are the poetry of earth, pure and unsullied as 
the Author. Is she happy? They are her com- 
panions—God’s smile of universal benevolence, 
given to bless every human being. Does her 
spirit sink beneath the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, and give way to doubt and despond- 
ency? They come with the balm of sympathy 
to her wounded heart, and hope is born anew, 
as even from the flower of the grass comes up 
the cheering tone, “Wherefore if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” And she 
treads the thorny path of life with a firmer step, 
grateful for the wayside flowers which refresh 
her weary soul like a gleam of light from the 
far-off land. 

Has she seen her cherished “olive plants” 
wither and decay beneath the blighting touch 
of disease, and laid their precious forms in the 
silent tomb? “She goes to the grave to weep 
there;”? and from the dark mold which covers 
the pulseless heart the violet and amaranth pro- 
claim the resurrection, and typify the immortality 
of the soul; she feels assured that she shall be 
reunited with the dear ones who have gone be- 
fore, and greet their happy spirits in the realms 
of endless bliss, and her tears of sorrow are min- 
gled with the pearls of rejoicing, as she looks 
forward to a reunion in heaven. 


-_---> — 


Gop gives riches to the world, but stores up 
his treasures of wholesome afflictions for his 
children.— Wesley. 
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TREATMENT OF BOOKS. 


HAT is a book? such a book as we are will- 

ing to make, and do make, the companion 
of our solitary and ‘reflecting hours? If it be 
good for any thing—if it be really worthy of 
the name of a book—it can be nothing less 
than the intellectual or spiritual part of some 
man, or of some woman, excelling in some way, 
more or less remarkable, the mass of other men 
and women in the world. In cases, happily for 
mankind almost numberless, a book is some glo- 
riously great or good man—all except the merely 
material and corruptible part of him—redeemed 
from the conditions of decay and death, and 
commissioned henceforth to dwell among us, 
like a beneficent angel from heaven, an ever- 
present minister, it may be, of usefulness, or of 
brotherly love and divine charity. What a world 
is the book world! what an illustrious compan- 
ionship does it offer for the gratification of our 
social and spiritual instincts and likings! The 
great, the brave, the self-sacrificing—the op- 
pressed and their deliverers—the sages, the in- 
structors, the benefactors of mankind in all ages, 
live again in books, and reveal to us, in the seclu- 
sion of our chambers and firesides, what were 
the thoughts and motives of their secret lives— 
why they lived laborious days and spurned the 
tempting delights of sense—what was the spirit- 
ual atmosphere in which they breathed—what 
the secret source of endeavor, never slackening 
till the goal was won. 

Books, like men, have a twofold nature: paper, 
print, and binding are their bodily substances, 
and the thoughts that breathe along their pages 
may be called their spirit. And since we would 
be loth to abuse our living friend and benefactor, 
or his dead remains, we ought not to abuse a 
book—which brings us to the subject of our 
paper—the treatment of books—the treatment, 
be it understood, not critically by rules of logic, 
or analytically by rules of criticism, but com- 
monsensically by rule of thumb. 

Dr. Johnson rarely read a book without thumb- 
ing, twisting, pulling, hauling, and crushing it into 
a state of dislocation utterly hopeless, as though he 
had determined to wring its essence out of it, as 
men do perfumes from flowers, by squeezing them 
to death; so that those who had the misfortune 
to lend him a volume rarely knew it again after 
it had escaped the tortures of Ais inquisition. 
We do not think the example of the great lexi- 
cographer, in this particular, worthy of imitation; 
and to those who presume to follow it, in regard 
either to their own books or those of their friends, 





we would suggest that they are in fairness bound 
to write a folio dictionary before they lay claim 
to the privilege. "The whole Chinese nation have 
a reverence, almost amounting to a religious sen- 
timent, for even the slightest scrap of written or 
printed paper, and would account it, if not as a 
species of criminality, at least as a sign of moral 
depravity, that any man should willfully injure 
abook. We must confess to something approach- 
ing to Chinese in our feelings on this matter. 
The sight of a dog’s-eared treatise brings on 
the symptoms of melancholy, and the spectacle 
of an unfortunate volume with its back broken 
and half its sheets “started,” or of one crippled 
into a state of rickets by a lazy, one-handed 
reader, or of one which has been knocked or 
kicked about till its corners are all uncornered, 
arouse our resentment against the perpetrators of 
the injustice. 

Some persons never lose the habit they ac- 
quired at the dame-school, where they learned 
to spell a, b, ab; and b, a, ba; and to the end of 
their lives hold their books by sheer force of 
thumb pressed between the margins at the foot 
of the page. If this class of persons read much, 
which they never do, their books would perish 
by the tortuges of the thumb-screw. 

Books suffer from neglect as well as ill-usage. 
Damp is a great destroyer, and often works irre- 
trievable ruin while not at all suspected. Rows 
of volumes get put away, and shelved in cup- 
boards, in bed-reoms, or stair-closets, against the 
party-walls, and when they reappear show as if 
struck by leprosy—being sprinkled through with 
moldy, saffron-colored spots: this is particularly 
the case with such as are illustrated with copper- 
plates—the plate-paper, which is but a thick kind 
of white blotting-paper, having a strong affinity 
for latent moisture. 

Books should be handled tenderly; it should 
be remembered that their nerves and sinews are 
but sewing-thread and thin glue, and that they 
are not brick-bats. They should never be forced 
open too wide—should not be swung by a single 
cover—not thumbed like a child’s primer—not 
folded down at the corners to mark where the 
reader left off—not ground beneath the elbow— 
not consigned to the mercy of pitch-and-toss 
accidents. If they be good books—and if they 
be bad their owner is a bad man, and the sooner 
he gets rid of them the better—they have a solid 
right to good treatment, and should have it. 

We are justified in presuming that the gener- 
ality of our readers are lovers of books, and, 
therefore, that they will take these hints in good 
part, and profit by them. 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


HE countenance is the title-page to the book 

of the soul, and it may also be regarded as 
the preface—a portion of the work which we 
should, by no means, leave unread. 

As without the sun there could be no sunlight, 
so without Christ there can be no Christians. 
And as the sun’s rays enlighten and enliven the 
world—although they are not the sun—so Chris- 
tians, too, are the light and life of the world. 

A noble mind weighed down and obscured by 
suffering, may be likened to one of the plain 
wooden clocks of our forefathers’ days. A glance 
at the outside discloses nothing brilliant or beau- 
tiful; naught strikes the eye but the dark heavy 
weights which give it motion. But for useful- 
ness these are the best of clocks. 

With our finite understandings we comprehend 
sacred things just as a child, which has just ac- 
quired a knowledge of the alphabet, might be 
supposed to read a volume. What manner of 
insight into its contents would it have? 

How frequently, in the course of our lives, do 
we gain an experience by the loss of a pleasure? 

As we may notice, even in a calm, by the in- 
clination of the trees in a forest, from which side 
come the fiercest and most frequent blasts of the 
storm, so an attentive observer of men may easily 
distinguish from what quarter have set the heavi- 
est gales of passion. 

Beneath what a load of worldliness and worldly 
cares is the soul of the Christian often buried; 
and how anxiously and perseveringly he strug- 
gles to penetrate the mist to return again into the 
bright, clear light of heaven! Yet, at other 
times, how easily and by what trifling matters we 
allow ourselves to be led away from God! 

A noble person needs but a plain garment to 
set it off; a beautiful picture requires but a sim- 
ple frame; a great thought is best dressed in the 
simplest language. But all these need a spirit of 
understanding to be appreciated. ; 

Our thoughts should depend from our souls as 
leaves from a tree—so natural, so unconstrainedly 
ornamental, so easily stirred, so closely connected, 
so entirely one in nature. And like leaves upon 
a tree, when the storm-wind rushes through 
them, we shall see only the sickly, the pale, and 
the dead fall to the ground. 

Why does the irresistible hand of fate lay such 
numbers prostrate in the dust? Is it not because 
it finds so many endeavoring to stand up—so few 
upon their knees? 
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The soul which loves the Savior enjoys the 
beauties and bounties of this life to a degree and 
with a relish unknown to the worldling. It is as 
if the talented author of a beautiful work should 
present to a friend a copy of his book as a gift 
of love. The latter would enjoy the rich con- 
tents in common with the great public. But 
aside and beyond this, would he not have another 
and especial joy in feeling himself the possessor 
of the author’s love? And the last is surely the 
greatest pleasure. 

Men of great genius but little heart, are they 
not like unto the aurora borealis, whose magnifi- 
cence awes the arctic voyager to silence? But 
for what are they good? With all their splendor 
they cause no flower to bloom; in all their light 
there is no life. 

The evils of life may be likened to comets. 
Like these they bear after them a long train. 
Like these, too, they seem to wander through the 
boundless space of our being, pathless and object- 
less, creatures of chance. Yet are they both 
alike in the hands of the Creator. 

Men of great erudition and immense acquire- 
ments may be likened to the ocean, the recepta- 
cle into which flow the waters of many noble 
rivers and extensive lakes, but which is not, after 
all, itself a living fountain or spring. They are 
living halls, within whose recesses are gathered 
together the facts of the world. But a walk 
within their silent precincts is for the Christian, 
often enough, a walk amid the dead. 

When the life of the oyster sickens and suffers 
it is turned to a precious pearl. So with the 
Christian; through much suffering and tribulation 
he enters the kingdom of heaven, to become a 
precious jewel in the crown of the Savior. 

What an abyss we find between knowing and 
doing, and how frequently do we find ourselves 
standing midway, like marksmen, seeing our aim 
fairly, yet never hitting it! 

Our journey through life may be compared to 
the ascent of a mountain. We aim high, but 
how frequently with, at first, but indistinct ideas 
of the goal which we are attempting to reach! 
And, accordingly, when we have reached what, 
to our human understanding, appears a very grat- 
ifying elevation, and begin to look about us for a 
fine view to reward the arduousness of our efforts, 
alas! at once we find ourselves surrounded by 
clouds, and lost in fog and mist. And then what 
longing, wishful looks we cast back toward the 
green valleys of our childhood, when the soft 
warmth of the sun, the sweet perfume of flowers, 
the music of the gurgling brook filled us with 
peace and gladness! But onward is the word. 
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| Our goal is not of sweet memories or soft long- 
ings. Onward, ever onward, and upward, over 
| we and brier, through storm, and mist, and 
clouds, till we have placed all beneath us! We 
| may not have intended to go so far when we 
| commenced. Neither did the first disciples of 
| our Savior. Yet he that endureth to the end 
shall receive the crown of everlasting life. 
_ A soul at the point of departure from the body 
is aptly likened to a little boat afloat in mid-ocean. 
Below is naught but the vast expanse of water, 
above the heavens, to which the lonely boatman 
casts his anxious looks. At such a time he feels 
the most important question to be this, whether 
the sky of purest azure offers a prospect clear, 
bright, and peaceful; or if it is beset with lower- 
ing clouds, in which the vivid lightning’s flash 
portends the approaching storm. 

If one should cause a continual shower of wa- 
ter to fall upon a flowering tree for the purpose 
| Of washing off the parasites which infest and in- 
| jure the blossoms, would not the result of such a 
measure, in all likelihood, be, that blossoms as 
well as parasites, the needful as well as the inju- 
rious, would be destroyed? So it is in education 
if too many rules are laid down, too many barri- 
ers and restrictions placed about the daily walks 
of life, 





—_—o—_ 


BURNS IN TEARS. 


HEN quite young Robert Burns, the poet, 
visited, in company with others, the house 
of the philosopher, Dr. Adam Ferguson, Scotland. 
In the midst of the conversation Burns turned 
away to examine a painting hanging on the wall, 
representing a dead soldier on the ground, with 
his wife and child lamenting over him, and these 
lines inscribed below: 
“Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept for soldier slain; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Sad, mournful presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears.” 

As he read these beautiful lines, written by 
one Langhorne, the eyes of Burns filled with 
tears, and one of the company remarked that a 
man could not be a man, nor a poet, till he had a 
heart and could feel. A true remark, indeed; for 
he who can weep at misery, can “feel for others’ 
woes and lend the helping hand.” 

Man without tears or feeling is like a tree in 
winter, barren, though strong and stately. It 
is feeling that robes it in beauteous foliage and 
makes it efflorescent and fruitful. 








ADDRESSED TO MISS C, M. BROWN, 
A RECENTLY APPOINTED MISSIONARY TO AFRICA. 
BY BEV. D. D. BUCK. 

HIS young lady has long felt a deep golicitude 

to be useful to the Church in the great work 
of evangelizing the world. She has finally con- 
sented to go abroad as a missionary, and has ex- 
pressed a preference for the mission in Africa. 
In consenting to go to that field of labor, she 
seems to have considered the difficulties and 
dangers which she might expect to encounter; 
yet love for souls, and deep convictions of duty 
have bad greater influence over her than desire 
for ease, or fear of suffering and death. Many 
have spoken most discouragingly and tried to 
persuade her not to go. She has been told that 
it would be throwing her life away to go to Af- 
rica. But, notwithstanding all, she has fully de- 
termined to yield to her convietions of duty and 
leave the consequences with God, 

This address, in its original form, was of neces- 
sity very hastily written, and read to Miss Brown 
in the presence of several ministers and a 
large company of friends, on the evening of her 
departure from Elmira to New York. The ad- 
dress designedly keeps in view the well-known 
dangers of a residence in Africa; and the effort is 
to show, that even if it were as likely to be fatal 
as it has been represented to her, still it would 
be apostolic and Christ-like to go where duty 
and religious solicitude lead, even if it be to suf- 
fering and death. 

The author has reason to believe that his ad- 
dress, however imperfect as a composition, was 
not without its good influence upon the young 
missionary, at a time when she needed encour- 
agement and counsel. But, in the circumstances 
of the case, this could not be done by denying or 
lightly estimating the real hazards of a residence 
in that climate which has proved so fatal to 
American missionaries. It was deemed more 
consistent with Christian candor duly to consider 
the difficulties before her, and endeavor to derive 
consolation in view of all the facts in the case, 
even allowing the possible truthfulness of the 
gloomiest representations. 

The publication of this address may possibly 
encourage others to devote themselves to the mis- 
sionary work in Africa, or in some other part of 
the wide field of evangelical labor. 

Go, Mercy’s messenger, with angel speed 

To Afric’s bleeding heart. The Gospel balm, 

That healeth spirit wounds, with haste convey, 

And let poor Afric know—though hard the tast— 

That all is not cupidity and hate 

Where human face puts on its fairest hue. 
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THE BLIND OCHILD’S REQUEST. 





Let Afric know that love for human souls 
May have a mightiness to move the heart, 
Great as the lust for gold, or thirst for praise. 
Can robbers go to steal their fellow-men? 

Can thrifty commerce whiten Afric’s waves? 
Can greedy Avarice sift her golden sands, 

Or dig for gems through all her desert wastes, 
Or hunt her ivory from hill to hill, 

Unscared by death? And may not holy love, 
That brought a Savior from his blissful throne, 
Impel a pious soul this land to leave, 

To show poor Afric that a Christian’s love 
Can brave as much of danger and of death 
To carry healing to a bleeding heart, 

As lust of gold to open wide the wounds? 


Then go, if God hath bidden, go to die, 

If such a price may save one precious soul, 

Did Paul his life reserve when duty called 
Through perils, pains, and deaths to bear his cross? 
Did Jesus come for pleasure to our earth, 

Or look for lengthened years in midst of death? 
He came to die! upon the cross to die! 

For us to die who well deserved the death; 

Why not for him, if dying be the means 

Of richest blessing to the ebon race? 


For Afric it were better far to die, 

Than be partaker of the bloody guilt 

That crushes all the manhood from the man, 
And legislates the human to the brute. 

I would prefer myself to be the slave; 

Than forge one link of Afric’s galling chain. 


*Tis due to Africa from Christian lands 

That Gospel freedom now be freely sent 

To her ill-fated and ill-treated race; 

For robbers, chains, and daggers have been sent 
In Christian ships, with banners boldly spread, 
And Christian symbols gleaming thro’ the skies; 
And myriads of her children have been torn 
With bloody violence from her own breast, 

By hands that handled Inspiration’s page. 


Then go, redeeming Love’s embassadress, 
With proclamation to that wretched race, 

Of immortality and bliss obtained 

For dying Ham, through Jesus, son of Shem. 
Let Japhet’s daughter brave a thousand deaths 
If she may be a messenger of life, 

To carry hope and gladness where Despair 
Hath reigned with rayless midnight o’er the land. 
Go e’en to death, if that be Afric’s life; 

’T were glorious thus to die, if Heaven ordains, 
And so to live, if he by grace sustains 

Thy fragile form amid so many deaths. 


Can aught befall thee but as God permits? 
Can Death approach thee without his consent? 
Thou art immortal till thy work is done. 
Then go to Africa, with power divine, 

As shield and sun, to comfort and defend, 
Stand up in Africa, by grace divine, 

As strong to labor and as firm to endure, 

As here, with labor less, and less of grace; 








For Ged is there, as near to praying Faith, 
When supplication meets a vertic sun, 
As here, where Faith may kneel at costly shrines. 


Go forth in Africa, divinely led 

Through various paths of usefulness and peace. 
Whe led his people through the wilderness, 

By day defended, and by night secured, 

Thy steps shall order with unerring skill, 

Thy soul protect with never-failing power. 


When day departs and weary night comes on, 
Lie down in Africa beneath the wings 
Of guardian cherubim, as safely there 
As in the bosom of thy kindred here, 


To die in Africa, if Heaven direet, 

Ia faithful labor for that dying race, 

Like an apostle choosing bonds and death, 

If bonds and death may life and freedom give, 
Is dying like our Lord, and wins a crown. 


Todiel Why not? Is it more far from thence 
To thrones of bliss, than from these favored shores? 
Is it less easy for an angel’s eye 

To see a Christian on his dying couch 

Beneath a palm in Afric’s torrid clime, 

Than neath the palms that shaded Judah’s hills? 


Then go, if God hath called thee; go in peace, 
To live and labor long as Heaven may please; 
Or die, if need be, in that far-off land, 

That lies as near to Paradise as this. 


— oe — 


THE BLIND CHILD’S REQUEST. 
BY ELLIE MILLS. 


Sisrer, give me tay hand, and lead me now, 
Through the smooth walk, to yonder cooling bower; 
The air of evening fans my cheek and brow, 
I hear the rustling of the leafy bough, 
And breathe the sweet perfume of many a flower. 


And, darling sister, sit beside me here, 
And take my hand within your own and tell— 
Not of the many flowers blooming near; 
Not of the flowing streamlet, bright and clear; 
Not of the birds, whose songs I love so well— 


Speak not to me of earth—of skies of blue, 

Of the pale moon and countless stars that shine, 
And rosy morn—all beautiful to you; 
They are forbidden to my longing view— 

All, all is dark to me, for J am blind: 


But talk to me of heaven, O sister, dear! 
And of the fair, bright beings dwelling there; 
Often, in dreams, to me they do appear, 
And woo me from this world, so dark and drear, 
Away with them, unto a clime more fair. 


Yes, sister, tell of heaven; there would I go; 
There, to that happy place, I long to flee; 

All must be very lovely here below. 

This earth is beautiful, for you have told me so; 
But O in heaven, dear sister, J can see! 
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THE HORRORS OF EVIL COMPANY. 


BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 


“The way of transgressors is hard.” 

DWIN was one of my earliest school-fellows. 

Thoughtful, quick, and naturally ingenious, 
he made rapid progress in his studies. We were 
nearly of the same age, and as our paternal resi- 
dences were in the same street, a mutual attach- 
ment was soon formed, and we became almost 
inseparable companions. 

His father was a pious man and devotedly at- 
tached to the ordinances of religion. He had for 
many years established family worship in his 
house. On several occasions I was present dur- 
ing that important service, and always received 
benefit to my soul. His instructions to the mem- 


| bers of his family were communicated in the 
| most pleasing yet impressive manner. When he 


conversed with them, the parent and the friend 
appeared to be united. 

At the age of fourteen Edwin was taken from 
school and soon after apprenticed to a respectable 


' tradesman in the town. Being of an active mind 


he acquired, in a very short time, a competent 
knowledge of his business. 

The same openness of disposition, and the 
same gentleness of spirit, which had so long se- 


' cured him the affection of his school-fellows, were 
| still the prevailing attractions of the amiable 
| youth. At “early dawn” and “silent eve” we 


often perambulated the fields and woods, the hills 


and valleys, contiguous to our native town. On 


such occasions, having a reciprocal feeling, and 
possessing a corresponding taste for the beauties 
of nature, our minds were involuntarily led from 
“nature up to nature’s God.” 

But it was in the sanctuary, while sitting under 
the sound of the Gospel, that we experienced the 
most delightful elevations of soul—here, that the 
fire of devotion was kindled in our hearts. One 
Sunday evening we went to hear a funeral ser- 


| mon. The chapel was crowded with attentive 
| hearers, and a solemn feeling appeared to pervade 


the minds of all while listening to the affecting 
discourse. Never shall I forget that evening. 
At the close of the service a prayer meeting was 
announced. We both remained, and were both 
deeply affected. 

Time rolled on, and Edwin had accomplished 
about four years of his apprenticeship, but the 
tide of his affections was evidently turned. I 
had, indeed, for some months previously, felt 
misgivings as to the altered state of his mind. 


| He had frequently neglected the public worship 


of God, and his conversation had assumed a less 





serious tone. I several times called to see him, 
but could easily discover, from a peculiar reserv- 
edness in his manner, that he wished to shun me. 
The secret was soon disclosed. He had formed 
an acquaintance with two or three young men, 
who were well known in the town to be loose 
characters. I often remonstrated with him, but 
in vain, The connections he had chosen, and the 
evil habits into which they were daily hurrying 
him, had rendered him impregnable to reproof. 
But though I felt keenly on his account, yet 
when I saw him “running to the same excess of 
riot,” and plunging deeper into sin, I considered 
it disreputable to be seen in his company. 

There was a public house in the adjoining 
street, into which I occasionally saw him gnter at 
the close of the day, and from which he would 
often return in a state of intoxication. At other 
times I saw him wandering in the vicinity of the 
town with the publican’s daughter; while those 
who knew him in his school-boy days would cast 
upon him a look of mingled pity and reproach. 
This state of things continued till the period of 
his apprenticeship expired. But though he had 
a perfect knowledge of his business, and was an 
excellent workman, yet owing to the irregular 
habits he had formed his master would no longer 
employ him. 

Being now out of a situation, he loitered about 
the neighborhood for some weeks, when, on a 
beautiful morning in May, as I was taking a soli- 
tary walk to inhale the pure breezes of the coun- 
try, and to feed my eyes upon the lovely scenery 
which I had been accustomed to admire, my at- 
tention was suddenly drawn to a concourse of 
people assembled near a stage-coach which was 
on the point of starting for London. I soon rec- 
ognized Edwin among the group; and as I stood 
for a moment gazing on his wasted frame and 
pallid features, his eye caught mine. He ap- 
proached, and, grasping my hand, exclaimed, 
“Farewell, Mr. Barr, we may never meet again!” 

“But where are you going?” I said. 

“T am going to London to make my fortune,” 
and a forced smile played upon his countenance. 

“But are you sure of that?” 

“Why, what canI do? There is no employ- 
ment to be obtained here.” 

“Would not a reformation in your conduct in- 
sure you employment? Abandon the society of 
those who have brought you to this humiliating 
situation, and you need not leave your native 
town to seek employment.” 

“Tt is too late; I am resolved to go.” 

“Tf so, then take the advice of one who feels 
interested in your welfare. When you arrive in 
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London shun the society of evil-doers; avoid 
them as you would the plague. Otherwise they 
will be your ruin.” 

“T know you have ever been my friend, though 
I have rendered myself unworthy of your es- 
teem; and if I had listened to your counsel—” 

Here the horn blew, and without waiting to 
finish the sentence Edwin took his seat on the 
coach and was soon out of sight. 

I resumed my walk, but it was with a heavy 
and dejected heart. I listened to the music of 
the birds as they caroled to each other in the 
hedge-rows; but their warbling failed to produce 
that soothing, hallowing influence, which I had 
experienced in my former rambles. The image 
of my school-fellow was constantly flitting before 
my mental vision. I was painfully apprehensive 
that the same propensities which had already 
blighted his expectations at home would, if still 
indulged, accelerate his final ruin in the gay me- 
tropolis. 

Year after year passed away, but I heard noth- 
ing of the unhappy youth; and I was almost led 
to conclude that his own words would be verified, 
that we should never meet again. 

I was now called to the work of the ministry, 
and in the prosecution of its arduous duties I 
thought but little of Edwin. Amidst the multifa- 
rious changes, both of scene and of society, which 
I was destined to experience, the remembrance 
of our early friendship was gradually fading from 
my mind. ‘ 

In the spring of 1834, when I was stationed in 
the Colchester circuit, I received an appointment 
to preach in London on a missionary occasion. 
At the close of the evening service, a stranger 
presented me with a note. I immediately broke 
the seal and found it was from Edwin. The fol- 
lowing extract will show the purport of it: ... 
“T wish much to sec you. Will you favor me 
with a call? Iam not worthy of it; but I feel 
my life to be drawing near to its close, and I shall 
soon be numbered with the dead. Iam a poor 
unhappy sinner. Your counsel at this time may 
be of service to me. The bearer will inform you 
of my lodgings. Pray for your unfortunate Ep- 
WIN.”’ 

Whether it was owing to my surprise at receiv- 
ing so unexpected a communication, or whether 
it arose from the distressing intelligence it con- 
veyed, I can not tell; but immediately on finish- 
ing its perusal my whole frame became exceed- 
ingly agitated. Having obtained the necessary 
information, as to his residence, I dismissed the 
messenger with « promise that I would call on 
the following day. 





I slept but little that night. The morning at 
length dawned, and I arose unrefreshed. After 
partaking of a slight breakfast I proceeded in the 
direction of his lodgings. As I passed along the 
bells of St. Savior’s Church were ringing a merry 
peal. Their sweetly-musical tones, as the fresh 
breeze wafted them across the Thames, seemed 
to compensate for the dullness of the morning. 
The sun was not visible; but a dense fog, so com- 
mon in the metropolis, rendered the atmosphere 
damp and oppressive. 

I now arrived at the house which corresponded 
with the instructions which I received on the 
preceding evening. A member of the family di- 
rected me to a small apartment in an upper story, 
on entering which I beheld my poor school-fel- 
low seated in a corner of the room, with a small 
round table before him, on which were scattered 
a few books, He was the same individual who 
had shared my early friendship; but O how 
changed! The bloom of his manly cheek had 
faded, his form was wasting away under the la- 
tent workings of disease, and his eye shot from 
its sunken orbit a glance of despondency and 
grief. The extreme difficulty that he felt in 
breathing, the altered tone of his voice when he 
rose to address me, and a cough, which was evi- 
dently occasioned by an affection of the lungs—all 
these external symptoms convinced me that he 
was laboring under pulmonary consumption. 
Seating myself by his side, I expressed the pleas- 
ure I felt in once more seeing him in the “ vale 
of tears.” 

“And to me,” he said, “it has been indeed a 
vale of tears; and doubly so from the fact that 
most of the sorrows I have experienced have 
been the effects of my own misconduct. The 
advice which you gave me when I left my native 
town proved, at first, a check to my dissolute 
habits, and for several months after my arrival in 
London my evenings were spent in the retire- 
ment of my own chamber. I had no compan- 
ions, nor did I desire any. I had obtained a good 
situation, and one that afforded many pecuniary 
advantages. My mind, however, became restless. 
I felt tired of such a sedentary mode of life, and 
once more sighed after the pleasures of the world. 

“In an evil hour I, one Sunday afternoon, 
strayed to one of those tea-gardens, with which 
the suburbs so greatly abound. Here I became 
again entangled with the workers of iniquity, and 
commenced a course of folly and dissipation, 
which has undermined my constitution and bur- 
dened my conscience with an accumulated weight 
of guilt and misery, which has become almost 
intolerable. 
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“On that occasion I met with several young 
men of respectable appearance, and passed in 
their company, what I then thought, a very pleas- 
ant evening. We did not separate till a late 
hour, and agreed to meet again at a certain inn 
on the following night. Regardless of the future, 
I only thought of present enjoyment—sung the 
drunkard’s song and laughed the hours away. 


. Indeed, the society of these young men, and oth- 
_ ets to whom I was subsequently introduced, be- 





came almost indispensable to my existence. 

“But I need not recount the many scenes of 
iniquity which I have witnessed, nor the lengths 
of folly to which my foolish head led me to run. 
My health rapidly declined, so that i had scarcely 
sufficient physical energy to pursue my daily 
labor. Frequent exposure to the cold midnight 
air, after being seated for several hours in a 
densely heated room, brought on a violent cough 
and a difficulty of respiration. 

“About two months since, when returning 
home from Drury-Lane theater, I felt a peculiarly 
painful oppression of the chest, and on going into 
my room I discovered that the expectoration 
I had discharged was that of clear blood. As 
these distressing symptoms continued I became 
extremely alarmed. In vain I courted ‘nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep’—I dared not close 
my eyes, for I was apprehensive of the rupture 
of a blood-vessel. I, therefore, lay in a state of 
feverish excitement. I thought of the course of 
sin which for so many years I had been pursuing, 
and wept to think that I should soon have to 
appear before a holy God. My sins were arrayed 
before me in all their deformity, and I experi- 
enced the agonies of a troubled spirit. 

“T had for some time previous to this felt 
some compunctions of soul, which sometimes in- 
duced me to pause before entering the chambers 
of intemperance, but nothing equal to what I 
then experienced. I was overwhelmed with a 
sense of my awful condition, and involuntarily 
cried out, ‘O Lord, I am oppressed, undertake for 
me! ‘Cast me not away from thy presence, and 
take not thy Holy Spirit from me.’ 

“These convictions, though not perhaps so 
powerful, continued to follow me for several 
weeks, during which I never entered a public 
house, nor even saw any of my dissolute compan- 
ions. One evening I was returning to my lodg- 
ings, after the labors of the day, when, passing 
through Bedford Square, my ears caught the 
sound of music—soft, mournful, and plaintive. 
Being passionately fond of music, I was attracted 
to the spot, and for some time listened with con- 
siderable emotion to the delightful strains. But 





it was the subject of one of the pieces that most 
affected me, namely, the popular air of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ It brought to my recollection the 
home of my childhood—the scenes of my juve- 
nile days. I thought of my father, whose pious 
counsels I had despised, and of the many happy 
bours that I spent under his roof, ere my follies 
and vices had brought a reproach upon my char- 
acter, and I turned aside to wipe away the tears 
which began to fill my eyes. At this critical 
moment I recognized among the crowd one of 
my old companions. I instantly left the spot, 
but it was too late. He had seen me, and was 
soon at my side. ‘Edwin,’ said he, ‘what is the 
matter with you? And where have you been for 
so long a time?” I told him I felt unwell and 
was fearful I was in a decline. He laughed 
heartily, and, taking my arm, dragged me vio- 
lently along till we arrived at the door of a tav- 
ern. For some time I resolutely withstood the 
temptation. ‘Come in, you silly fellow! he ex- 
claimed, ‘a few glasses of brandy and water will 
soon restore your health.’ 

“Alas! I suffered myself to be enticed, and 
found myself once more seated in a public house. 
On rising to depart I found Davis—the name of 
my companion—to be unusually elated by the 
effects of what he had been drinking, though I 
had cautiously taken but little. As we passed 
along the street he became quarrelsome, and made 
use of the most abusive language to some per- 
sons whom we encountered, till at length a po- 
liceman came up, and in the struggle that ensued 
Davis escaped, but I was taken to the Gilbspur 
Compter, and there confined for the night. And 
O, what a night! 

“But I will not attempt to describe the agony 
I then experienced. On the next morning I was 
taken before a magistrate, and after receiving a 
sharp reprimand and paying a small fine was dis- 
charged. Being now at liberty I was determined 
to make the best use of it, and as I was becom- 
ing more and more disgusted with London life, I 
wrote to my father, begging him to furnish me 
with a sufficient sum of money to defray my ex- 
penses home. I have already received a favora- 
ble answer, and to-morrow is fixed for my de- 
parture. My life has been a scene of sin and 
wretchedness. In the pursuit of pleasure I have 
found sorrow and disappointment, and daily ex- 
perience has confirmed the truth of Scripture, 
‘The way of transgressors is hard.’ 

“A few days since I saw an a/vertisement an- 
nouncing that you would preack at —— Chapel. 
I longed for an interview with you previous to 
my departure, and for that purpose sent the note 
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which has onee more brought us together. I 
have a solemn impression on my mind that this 
will be our last meeting on earth. My disease is 
rapidly gaining ground, and my strength dimin- 
ishes daily. O that I could say, ‘To me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain!’ ” 

He thus finished the story of his vices and his 
griefs, during the delivery of which he appeared 
greatly excited, and several times raised his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes to stem the briny torrents 
which his lacerated feelings produced. 

While giving expression to the closing sentence 
I looked upon him with tenderness and pity. At 
length he appeared more composed, and I availed 
myself of the opportunity to direct him to the 
Savior of sinners. I spoke of the efficavy of his 
divine atonement, and of its adaptation to the 
case of a penitent sinner. Then referring to the 
promises of the Gospel, so sweet and so precious, 
I said, “ Now, my dear Edwin, can not you ven- 
ture on this foundation? What hinders? It is 
true you have sinned, but Christ died for the un- 
godly; you are groaning under the burden of 
guilt, but Christ died to remove it; you are seek- 
ing salvation, and Christ says, ‘Come unto me 
and I will give you rest.’ Will you not take 
him at his word? Will you not rely upon his 
merits? O be not faithless, but believe! Now 
is the accepted time, behold, now is the day of 
salvation!” 

“O that I had yielded sooner!” he sobbed, “and 
torn myself from those vile associates, who led 
me into sin!” 

“You have at length yielded,” I said, “and it 
is not too late. ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.’” 

“There is one thing,” said he, “with which 
you are probably unacquainted, and to which I 
attribute much of that indifference to religion 
which I began to feel even previous to my being 
seduced into vile company. My father, for many 
years, attended to the duty of family worship; 
but soon after my apprenticeship I discovered a 
gtowing laxity in the exercise of that essential 
part of Christianity. It was occasionally neg- 
lected under the pretense of business, till at 
length it was altogether laid aside. The conse- 
quence was, he became worldly-minded and I 
became careless about my soul. I have heard, 
however, since I left home, he has most painfully 
felt this dereliction of duty.” 

O that the heads of families would lay this to 
heart! 

I continued with Edwin for some time, and 
having givgn him the best advice in my power 





engaged in prayer on his behalf. On taking my 
departure tears began to fill my eyes. I was 
leaving my earliest companion—my school-fel- 
low—and it was more than probable that we 
should never again meet. till the day when the 
dead, small and great, shall stand before God. 

“ Adieu!” F murmured, and was making my 
way toward the door. “Stop!” he exclaimed, 
and again seizing my hand, which he literally 
bathed with tears, said, in a faint tone of voice, 
“I am going home—#o die. Pray for me, that 
when I am called I may be found ready. Vale, 
in eternum, vale.” , 

Poor Edwin! we parted, and I never saw him 
more. 

On visiting my native town a few years subse- 
quently I met with several of his relatives, from 
whom I learned that he had long since been re- 
moved to a better world. He had been enabled, 
in the eleventh hour, to cast himself on the 
mercy of God, through faith in a crucified Sav- 
ior; and having obtained an assurance of forgive- 
ness, at length exchanged a life of suffering for a 
life of glory. 

—>—_ 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND GOD. 


MERRY little girl, just turned of four, wan- 

dered into a vacant room of her house, with a 
singular look of solemn adventure in her face, and 
closed the door behind her. Her mother, who 
had caught a passing glimpse of the countenance, 
followed softly after, and paused before the door 
in listening. Presently she heard a timid little 
voice say, “ God!” “God!” Then came an inter- 
val of silence. Then the voice again somewhat 
louder, “God!” “God!” Another pause—longer. 
Once more the voice, earnest but faltering—and 
very entreating in its tone—“ God!” “God!” 

The mother entered the room. 

“What is it, Anna?” 

“O, I wanted to see—” 

“To see what?” 

“ H—if—** 

“ Well.” 

“Tf God would speak tome. You told me God 
was every-where. You said I could talk to him 
and he would hear me. I was trying if he would 
only say ‘Anna’ ” 

There was room in that little brain for one or 
two more lessons about God, which the young 
mother did not fail to impart. Very often curi- 
osity is excited in the juvenile mind, and then it 
is left to work out its thoughts as best it cam 
Parents should always be ready and willing to 
attend fully to their children’s inquiries. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
BY J. D. BELL. 


HE booksellers of America, almost with one 

accord, declare that there is but a single com- 
prehensive dictionary of our vernacular tongue, 
which every mechanic, student, and learned pro- 
fessor should adopt as his daily directory and 
standard, and that this chosen one is Webster’s 
Unabridged. 

But the voice of the booksellers can not, of 
course, be allowed to go for much among think- 
ing men in these times of frenzied book-specula- 
tion. Indeed, it may be asserted, with a good 
deal of reason, that one would not miss much of 
real worth in print, nowadays, were he to pass 
stoically along through the public marts, taking 
it for granted that every flaming advertisement, 
or gilt-edged commendation, that catches at his 
eye from the street-corners, is but a copy of what 


| Ben Johnson would have called, 


“The most unprofitable sign of nothing.” 

Most certain it is, that in this way he would es- 
cape being humbugged, many a time, out of his 
wits as well as his dollars, by the specious empti- 
ness put up in book-form, and advertised into no- 
toriety by speculators in the Fanny Fern and 
Barnum literature, every-where so marketable at 
the present day. 

So, setting aside entirely what the booksellers 
say, let us see if we may not reach the same con- 
clusion as that to which they pretend to have 
come by way of better premises. 

In the first place, then, we observe that every 
lexicographer may be viewed in two lights: first, 
as to his peculiarities; and second, as to his com- 
parative merits. Let us now glance at Noah 
Webster in each of these aspects, in order to de- 
termine in what estimation we should hold his 
dictionary. Well, then, we may ask, what and 
of what account are Webster’s peculiarities? 

If the great lexicographer were living to-day, 
and were to be questioned as to the changes he 
endeavored to make in the structure and use of 
our tongue through,the medium of his system of 
lexicography, we may conceive, very nearly, what 
his response would be. He would say that from 
his earliest years our language was the theme of 
his thoughts and his studies; that his interest in 
its history and development grew with the growth 
and strengthened with the strength of his mind; 
that to a clear understanding of its origin and 
structure he labored indefatigably and not with- 
out success; that as he pushed forward his inqui- 
ries he made new discoveries with regard to the 
analogies and tendencies of our tongue; that he 





came to see the truth of Quintilian’s observation, 
that “speech was not formed by an analogy sent 
from heaven,” but was the fabrication of men, 
and, as a consequence, must be ever liable to cor- 
ruption by the extravagances of ignorance and 
the caprices of innovation. 

He would say that he found our language, in 
his day, exposed to many and great dangers; that 
the practical tendencies of the age, as well as the 
spirit of the American people, were against its 
continuing longer in a state of even tolerable 
purity; that there was no standard dictionary 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of our 
growing and already great republic; that John- 
son’s was too old, and Walker’s too full of im- 
practicable rules and ideal distinctions; that from 
a thousand influences, peculiar to our country 
alone, we were verging upon dialectical diversi- 
ties, which, if not counteracted, would, sooner or 
later, operate fatally against a unity of national 
feeling; that by the influx of foreigners, new and 
heterogeneous elements were constantly creeping 
into our language and tending to reduce its power; 
that from the want of a proper standard of lexi- 
cography the growth of our literature had been 
stifled, and etymology, orthography, and ortho- 
epy had been sadly neglected; that, as a conse- 
quence, bad idioms and odious provincialisms 
had gained, and were gaining, the credit of po- 
lite usage; and that, under these circumstances, 
he undertook the toilsome task of compiling a 
dictionary which should be adapted to the char- 
acter of the American people; and which, while 
it contributed largely to preserve the purity of 
our vernacular, and to foster that unity of feeling 
so essential to our success as a nation, should, at 
the same time, tend to keep warm the tie that 
binds us to the land where our language had its 
birth. 

He would say that in forming the plan of his 
work he laid it down, in the onset, as a principle, 
from which there should be as little departure as 
possible, that analogy and its claims should be 
superior to all individual authority, and subject 
only to one unvarying rule of uniformity; that 
accordingly he was led to classify all words of 
like formation, and for analogy’s sake to give 
them, as far as praciicable, like orthography; 
that, therefore, he determined to leave out the u 
in such words as honor, labor, inferior, and their 
derivatives; to omit & in such words as music and 
public; to substitute er for re in such words as 
center, theater, luster, and scepter; to spell de- 
fense, expense, and the like, with s instead of ¢; 
to omit the ¢ in hight; to write all words formed 
from the Greek and Latin izo with the termination 
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ize instead of ise; to spell all such words as blam- 
able, movable, salable, etc., without ¢, except after 
cand g; to preserve JZ in all the derivatives of 
dull, full, skill, and the like; and to spell all the 
derivatives of verbs of two or more syllables, 
ending in a single unaccented consonant, prece- 
ded by a single vowel, as traveler, without doub- 
ling the consonant. 

He would say further, that his vivid apprehen- 
sion of the wants of an eminently practical age 
led him to bestow peculiar care on the etymology 
and explanation of words; that he determined to 
exhibit more fully and accurately than had ever 
before been done the true genesis of our language; 
that, to accomplish this important object, he spent 
days on the history of single words, tracing them 
up, from nation to nation, and from age to age, 
and gathering from the tradition of intermediate 
tongues the features they had lost and gained in 
their meandering pathway down to us; that he 
aspired, too, after full, forcible, satisfactory, and 
complete definitions—a department of lexicogra- 
phy, tefore his time, strangely neglected; that, in 
this respect, he made it his aim to aptly meet the 


' necessities of every profession of life, from the 


lowest to the highest, from that of a common 


' counting-house clerk to that of a learned and 


critical expounder of jurisprudence; that he also 


| endeavored to present a true system of pronun- 


ciation, one that should conform to a pure and 
manly taste, and which, while it answered every 
purpose of a polished literary education, should, 
at the same time, be as simple and easy to be ap- 
prehended as possible; that he, therefore, avoided 
all those extremes of affected orthoepy into which 
Walker, and others before as well as after him, 
unwisely suffered themselves to be misled; that 


' he deemed it worse than useless to incumber 


words with a multiplicity of marks and figures, 
and utterly impossible to express on paper the 
nice distinctions which the ear recognizes in a 
rapid enunciation of slight sounds; and that, 
finally, with these peculiarities of orihography, 
etymology, explanation, and pronunciation, he be- 
queathed his work, the product of sixty years of 
labor and of care, to his country and the world, 


_ “with the spirit of a man who has endeavored 


well,” and whose trust is founded in the sure and 
unchanging tendencies of truth to an immortality 


‘ of usefulness and fame. 


Such, though perhaps in more full and forcible 
terms, would doubtless be Webster’s own state- 
ment, could he speak to-day as to the peculiari- 
ties of his system of lexicography. And from it 


| we may draw the conclusion that his grand object 
' was, not merely to supplant other systems already 


{ 
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in use, by assuming to have made some slight 
improvements on them, but to give our language 
a securer drift and a more enduring strength, by 
instituting a tribunal of principle for settling its 
difficulties, and for swaying its tendencies. He 
sought to do away the bugbear of mere nominal 
authority which had so long hindered its progress, 
and to substitute the laws of analogy in the room 
of personal dictation. He not only introduced 
wise changes, by way of improvement, but he set 
the whole language on improving itself. He 
breathed into it, as it were, the spirit of demo- 
cratic progress. He attempted to transform it 
into a republic of words. Nearly every lexicog- 
rapher that had gone before him had only added 
new chains of local prejudice and caprice to bind 
it down, and to crush out its original life. It had 
only passed from one system of tyranny to an- 
other in coming down from Johnson’s time to his 
own. He found it with its principles bleeding 
and its tendencies corrupted; and under its bond- 
age of freakish and fatal innovation, to all hu- 
man appearance, doomed, ultimately, to sink into 
a wild chaos of absurd and irretrievable anoma- 
lies. This process of oppressive transformation 
and dislocation Webster arrested. He set the 
language, in a measure, free from arbitrary author- 
ity; and by correcting its misdirected tendencies, 
and by infusing into it a new spirit of progress, 
he contributed greatly toward bringing it into 
harmony with the laws of its own being. And 
thus he began a new era in the history of the 
language. 

The facility with which most of his proposed 
emendations and improvements were almost at 
once carried into general practice, attest the wisdom 
with which they were adopted by him and recom- 
mended. It is true his system of lexicography 
has had to pass its ordeal of opposition. And 
well it might if there be truth in Hooker’s re- 
mark, that “change is not made without incon- 
venience, even from worse to better.” Nearly 
every reformation he proposed has been severely 
contested; but not one has yet failed to make its 
own defense with triumphant success. A few 
have not yet been generally accepted; and the 
only reason why they have not is, because they 
have not been contested with sufficient earnest- 
ness and vigor to make their real consistency ap- 
parent to careless and indifferent minds. You 
can not find one of his peculiarities that has not 
a firm foundation for it in reason or nature, 
Webster proposed no whims. He sought rather 
to put a stop to an endless multiplication of 
whims. Every change he recommended is in 
keeping with some great principle, and can not 
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but challenge the keenest inspection and defy the 
most stabborn opposition. Take, if you please, 
one which, as yet, seems to have been slower than 
any other in becoming generally current: we 
mean the substitution of er for re, in a certain 
class of words derived from the French, among 
which are center, theater, and luster. 

Now, the teason for this substitution seems to 
most persons, at first sight, to be obscure and ca- 
pricious. But a moment's examination may con- 
vince any disinterested inquirer that this is not 
the ease. The design of Webster in making the 
change was to heal a wounded principle of anal- 
ogy that had been long neglected, and, as a con- 
sequence, was occasioning a bad disorder in the 
language. He saw that the correct English spell- 
ing of that class of words was with the termina- 
tion er instead of re; that a large proportion of 
the class—such as diameter, chamber, disaster, 
disorder, charter, tiger, and number, and many 
others—had already conformed to it, and, more- 
over, that there had been a tendency, indicated 
in the highest usage of our language, ever since 
the time of Sir Isaac Newton—for he, as well as 
Pope, and Camden, and Milton fostered it—to 
bring the whole class under the same regimen. 
Such being the circumstances in the case, what 
more or less could any reasonable man do than 
make the change at once, and thus do away a 
needless group of anomalies? We might go on, 
in this way, and review other changes proposed 
by Webster, which have, as yet, only come into 
partial use, owing to the fact that the wisdom 
and consistency with which they were suggested 
and advised, have not yet been properly sought 
after and duly appreciated; but we deem such a 
course of procedure entirely irrelevant to our 
present undertaking, as well as unnecessary, since 
any one who will take the pains may find an 
abler defense than we can give of the whole sys- 
tem of the great lexicographer near at hand. 
We hasten, therefore, to view Webster as to his 
comparative merits. 

In every field of mental labor that involves 
classification, we find a series of great systemizers, 
each of which has followed his predecessor with 
@ new and peculiar cluster of improvements, 
The names of these illustrious men stand alone 
in history; and while those of other men, who 
figured in the successive lapses of time between 
the different epochs they represent, have almost 
faded away from the memory of mankind, these 
seem but to have been gaining new brightness at 
évery step of human progress. Thus in tracing 
the history of metaphysics we meet with Plato, 
and Aristotle, and Bacon, and Locke, and the 





various schools that bear their names. Thus, 
too, in the history of poetry we meet with Ho- 
mer, and Pindar, and Horace, and Chaucer, and 
Shakspeare, and Wordsworth, and the several 
epochs of style with which the names of these 
poets will ever stand connected. There has been, 
to some extent, a similar succession of great pro- 
jectors and systems of improvement in the prog- 
ress Of lexicography. The first lexicographer 
who identified his name, as a true reformer, with 
the use of our language was Johnson. With him 
there commenced a new era in letters. He found 
the language, in his time, to use his own words, 
“copious without order, and energetic without 
rule.” He set himself on reducing this chaos to 
order, and in a measure succeeded. With his im- 
mense learning and unequaled skill he corrected 
many erratic tendencies, and gave our language a 
new disposition and character. His spirit moved 
upon the wild waters and they obeyed him. But 
considering the state in which he found our ver- 
nacular, it is evident that with all his improve- 
ments he could not have left it perfect. 

After the time of Johnson there followed a 
train of superficial modifiers—such as Sheridan, 
Kenrick, Walker, Jones, and Jameson—none of 
whom can be said to have made any radical and 
lasting improvements, and some of whom, par- 
ticularly Sheridan and Walker, must be regarded 
rather as corrupters than improvers of our lan- 
guage. 
parts of their severai systems are changes for the 
better, yet these, as Walker’s clearly shows, are 
so mixed in with palpable whims and perver- 
sions, as to make it fairly a matter of doubt, on 
the whole, whether they did more good than 
hurt. Thus was the pathway of lexicography 
thronged with fickle innovators down to the time 
of Webster. It remained for him to take up the 
language nearly as Johnson left it and make a 
radical reformation. He found disorders and 
tendencies to disorder, which Johnson, amid the 
confusion of dialects that surrounded him, was 
forced to leave unremedied and unrelieved. He 
found inconsistencies and anomalies that had 
arisen, and were continually multiplying, from 
needless violations of the principles of analogy. 
These he endeavored to do away by a wise 
method of purification and reconstruction. With 
him our whole language, like the science of ‘as- 
tronomy when Galileo made his appearance, as- 
sumed a new aspect. He substituted nature for 
art, reason for caprice. Happy had it been for 
our vernacular tongue had no superficial modifier 
followed in his wake! But regret it as we may, 
such has been the case. A train of would-be 
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reformers, similar though not so numerous as that 
which followed on the heels of Johnson, have 
been essaying, ever since Webster’s Unabridged 
was issued, to supplant it by their own whimsical 
modifications of its great plan. We can not speak 
of them all but in general terms; and speaking 
thus, it is not too much to say that they have, 
without exception, proved themselves corrupters 
instead of improvers. This could not’have been 
otherwise, considering the nature of the attempts 
which they made. Their chief claim is in the 
matter of pronunciation. They insist upon hav- 
ing done wonders here, when in fact they have 
only done damages. It requires but a brief in- 
spection of the system of any one of these sec- 
ond-hand lexicographers to detect the extreme 
weakness of its pretensions. 

It was a wise observation of the great man 
whose dictionary we are considering, that “the 
multiplicity of books for instructing us in our 
vernacular tongue is an evil of no small magni- 
tude. Every man has some peculiar notions 
which he wishes to propagate, and there is scarcely 
any peculiarity or absurdity for which some au- 
thority may not be found. The facility of book- 
making favors this disposition; and while a chief 
qualification for authorship is a dexterous use of 
an inverted pen and a pair of scissors, we are not 
to expect relief from the evil.” Now, if we 
bear in mind the fact that the system of Webster 
lies at the bottom, and is the very sine qua non, so 
to speak, of every system that has been projected 
ard circulated since his was put forth; and, more- 
over, that his dictionary can not, at most, be sup- 
planted but over a limited area, how can we 
come to any other conclusion than that nothing 
short of a universally acknowledged necessity in 
the case would justify any attempt to supplant 
it? That there has been no such necessity, and 
will not be for decades of years yet to come, it is 
needless for us to assert. Every one knows that 
Webster’s Unabridged has been for the last score 
of years not only adopted as the great standard 
of our language, but cherished as a book next in 
importance to the Bible itself, by the larger part 
of England and nearly the whole of the Ameri- 
can republic. We make no extravagant assertion, 
but one which can not be doubted, when we say 
that the majority of our people would to-day 
pronounce it impossible to prove that dictionary 
deficient, in any important respect, as a national 
standard, without putting pretension and sophis- 
try to the utmost stretch. In what other light, 
then, can we view those whose aim is to supplant 
Webster’s Unabridged by their own systems, than 
as mere propagandists of insignificant notions and 





predilections? To show that we may rightly 
view them thus, let us specify some of the pre- 
tended merits of their dictionaries. And we will 
take for an example that of J. E. Worcester, 
which, we are sorry to say, has, by dint of extra- 
ordinary exertion in its behalf, been adopted as a 
standard of our tongue, to a limited extent, in 
certain portions of our country. Now, it requires 
but a glance to see the folly of the claims this 
lexicographer urges as an apology for attempting 
to supersede Webster’s Unabridged. His whole 
system is but a modification of Webster's, with 
the addition of a few boasted improvements in 
orthoepy. In the preface to his dictionary he 
observes, that “in the preparation of this work 
pronunciation has been made a leading object, 
and as a pronouncing dictionary it will be found 
to possess peculiar advantages.” Now, let us see 
what these advantages amount to. In the first 
place, he claims an advantage in having exhibited 
a great many different authorities in every case 
of doubtful, various, or disputed pronunciation. 
But what has he gained in doing this? Any 
reasonable person must see that it can be of no 
service to our language or to those who speak it, 
in this age, to append a list of superannuated 
and superseded modes of pronunciation to words. 
It is but the exhibition of an unmanly and self- 
abusing attachment to the past, for a lexicogra- 
pher of these times to go to the fickle English 
orthoepists, that succeeded Johnson, to find stand- 
ard decisions in pronunciation. It would be just 
as reasonable for an American President to cross 
the ocean and consult the monarchs and despots 
of Europe as to the best methods of carrying out 
the various ends of republicanism. It is time 
the principles of orthoepy were rescued from the 
crushing wheels of this Juggernaut of authority. 
Our language has been tortured long enough by 
personal caprice and arbitrary dictation. The 
man who would seek to perpetuate this bondage 
of names can not be regarded as an improver. He 
stands in the way of the progress of our language, 
and, what is worse, gives it tendencies backward 
rather than forward. By dooming himself to be 
controlled by nominal authority, Worcester has 
been led to adopt and recommend some of the 
most intolerable inconsistencies of pronunciation. 
Take, for example, his change of the sound of s 
in possess, disable, disinterested, etc., into that of 
an ugly and unwarrantable z. Take also his per- 
version of the sound of nk, ne, or nch into the 
disgusting nasal sound of ngk in such words as 
twinkle, concord, function, and anchor, and his 
preference for the corrupt sound of short ¢ in- 
stead of ea in the word deaf. So much for 
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Worcester’s pretended advantages on the score of 
authority. His next claim is in regard to his 
manner of notation. He pretends to have real- 
ized a long-desired advantage in exactly discrim- 
inating the different sounds and varieties of 
sounds of the letters. Now, it was demonstrated 
long ago, by the almost perfect failure of Walk- 
er’s system of pronunciation, that all attempts 
at representing slight sounds, in a manner 
adapted for practice, must be entirely abortive. 
It were a thing very much like attempting to re- 
duce to constellations those myriads of undiscov- 
erable stars that constitute the whiteness of the 
milky way. There are certain distinctions of 
sound that no method of notation can reach, 
much less settle upon for general use. Take, for 
instance, the sounds of e andi in the unaccented 
syllables of most words that contain them. What 
speaker of the English language is there that 
would ever think of going to a dictionary to find 
out how the e should be sounded in the final syl- 
lable of blessedness, or the 7 in the third syllable 
of severity? Webster considered this matter of 
notation well, and he expressly asserts that the 
true pronunciation of unaccented vowels is best 
caught by the ear, and that it is worse than use- 
less to incumber words with a multiplicity of 
marks and figures. 

We. might point out many other egregious 
weaknesses as well as absurdities in Worcester’s 


_ system of lexicography did we think it appropri- 


ate to do so in the present connection. 
The so-called phonographic pronouncing dic- 


_ tionary, put forth by William Bolles, lies open to 


somewhat similar exceptions as that of Worces- 
ter; and so we find it to be with every dictionary 


| that has been brought into competition with 


Webster’s Unabridged. All these would-be im- 


"provers carry the point of notation to an absurd 


extreme, aud tend to thwart the tendencies of 
our language to true progress, by reviving and re- 


enforcing defunct or superseded authority. 


From the foregoing considerations we are forced 


' to the conclusion that there is truly but one dic- 





tionary of the English language justly entitled 
to be adopted and cherished by us as a national 
standard. We regard Webster’s Unabridged as 
the most precious as well as noble boon that 
American genius has ever conferred upon our 
republic. Who can open that great work and not 
be awe-struck with the vastness of its plan and 
the triumphant completeness of its execution? 
It is a sublime achievement of human persever- 
ance and thought. Look back over the history 
of our country and point, if you can, to any 
single work, more grand and more powerful, that 





has been performed since the framing of our na- 
tional Constitution. You can not point to one, 
As a nation we have built great cities, enlarged 
our territory immensely, founded powerful insti- 
tutions of religion, benevolence, and learning, and 
almost annihilated time and distance by convert- 
ing the swift-winged lightning into a faithful 
message-bearer; yet, as a people, what higher 
boast can we make than that a man of our own 
American spirit and blood has planned and 
wrought out for us a national dictionary of our 
tongue? Think of a great nation, the greatest in 
the world, depending for the very essence of its 
power upon one chosen and cherished book, hold- 
ing this as the book next in value to the Bible 
itself, and even renewing its structure from the 
rich and exhaustless quarry of thought it con- 
tains! Such a reflection, we fancy, can not fail 
to awaken in the dullest soul the most sublime 
emotions. Webster’s Dictionary has done more 
toward promoting our prosperity as a people for 
the last score of years than any other single 
agency that can be named. By that we have 
secured a high standing among other nations in 
the literary world. By that all attempts at capri- 
cious innovation have, in a great measure, been 
checked, and we have been preserved from being 
reduced to babble a language deformed by het- 
erogeneous dialects and provincial peculiarities. 
By that the various brauches of our national 
school system have been bound into one beautiful 
community of letters, and made to drink the 
bright waters of one glorious fountain of intelli- 
gence. Webster has been the great teacher of 
our republic. He has educated it and guided its 
successful march of literary progress. In the fine 
words of a late writer, “not a man has sprung 
from its soil, on whom he has not laid his all- 
forming hand. His principles of language have 
tinged every sentence that is now or will be 
uttered by an American tongue. His genius has 
presided over every scene in the nation. It is 
universal, omnipotent, omnipresent. No man can 
breathe the air of the continent and escape it.... 
When our republic rose he became its school- 
master. There had never been a great nation 
with a universal language without dialects. The 
Yorkshireman can not now talk with a man from 
Cornwall. The peasant of the Ligurian Appe- 
nines drives his goats home at evening over hills 
that look down on six provinces, none of whose 
dialects he can speak. Here five thousand miles 
change not the sound of a word. Around every 
fireside and from every tribune, in every field of 
labor and every factory of toil, is heard the same 
tongue. We owe it to Webster. He has done 
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more for us than Alfred did for England, or Cad- 
mus for Greece.” 

And now, in conclusion, let us hope that such 
noble achievements will not soon be lost sight of 
by a people that has shared so bountifully in 
them. No, no. We will not forget our great 
schoolmaster. We will not suffer his unequaled 
book to be rudely shoved from our tables to give 
place for another. Through a long lapse of time 
we will continue to consult those richly-freighted 
pages, and draw instruction from them. Far 
hence, it is true, an age will come when that dic- 
tionary will need to be revised and enlarged; but 
in behalf of the genius and refined scholarship 
of him who laid its enduring foundations, may it 
never, never cease to be called Webster’s Una- 
bridged! 


MY FRIEND CARRIE. 


BY NERCY NORY. 


HEN we place our affections on the things 
of this world without any regard to the 


| future, how apt we aro to be deceived—how sure 
| to be disappointed! 


Things of earth are fading 
and sure to decay. The objects on which our 
affections are placed are the first to vanish. 

As I mingle with the world I am often led to 
think of an early acquaintance of mine—Carrie 
was her name—that was born and raised in the 
town where I once lived. She was the third, 
and, to appearance, the most promising daughter 
of affectionate parents, whom the mother looked 
upon as the support of her declining years. She 
married the man of her early choice and settled 
in a beautiful little cottage but a few rods from 
her parents’ dwelling; was surrounded by every 
thing that could make home a paradise or life 
desirable—peace, love, and contentment reigned 
in their dwelling, the fashionable and gay courted 
their society, and by both words and actions fos- 
In two or three 


intimate friend of hers, called to spend a few 
hours in social intercourse. The afternoon passed 
pleasantly and rapidly away. In the course of 
the afternoon she led me around to show me her 
house, which was constructed in quite a modern 
style and different from any I had then seen. 
As we went from room to room I every-where 


| saw specimens of her industry, economy, and 
' ingenuity, which struck me at once with admira- 
| tion. 
| uated, Carrie! 


I said to her, “ How pleasantly you are sit- 
I see nothing to prevent you from 
enjoying life.’ As I spoke my eyes rested upon 





her. Hers brightened with a peculiar luster. She 
gave her head a significant toss, and replied with 
something more than her usual gayety, “No 
body so happy as L” Her words were indelibly 
impressed upon my mind. I looked upon her 
with a kind of foreboding sorrow which I could 
not erase from my mind, being somewhat older 
than she was, and having been called to experi- 
ence some of the ups and downs of life, the de- 
ceitfulness of worldly hopes, and the danger of 
trusting too much to earth’s treasures for happi- 
ness. We parted that evening, she gay as the 
gayest, but I more than commonly reflective. 

A few weeks from that time Carrie was taken 
sick; her mother was sent for. All that a devo- 
ted mother, an idolizing husband and other 
friends, together with the skillful family physi- 
sician, could do was done, but nothing could arrest 
the progress of the disease. At first she thought 
it hard to die so young, when life was so desira- 
ble, so full of pleasure. Her sickness was pro- 
tracted. She was enabled to see her delusion 
and seek for happiness of a more durable sub- 
stance. She lingered some weeks, then fell a 
victim to the great destroyer, which lays all ranks 
and conditions of ntankind upon a common level. 
She left an evidence that she had obtained par- 
don before her death and died tranquil. I was 
there when her spirit took its departure. It was 
heart-rending to hear the heavy groans of her 
mother, and see the despondency of her husband 
and other friends. I‘could but mark the contrast 
between the spirit that prevailed in the little cot- 
tage that night and the afternoon I spent there a 
few months before, when Carrie said, “No body 
so happy as I.” We trust she was happy then; 
but what a change in worldly circumstances! 
What a gloom filled the house and neighborhood, 
for Carrie was beloved! Thus, with all her an- 
ticipations of earthly bliss before her, she was 
snatched away, hopes were crushed, visions fled, 
and earthly happiness proved to her but a dream— 
a phantom that allured but to deceive. 

Reader, are thy hopes and prospects all of an 
earthly nature? Hast thou not yet laid up a 
treasure that is not perishable? one that flatters 
not to deceive? The Holy Spirit invites thee 
now to participate in the joys of the redeemed; 
to raise thy heart and affections above the delu- 
sive charms of earth. Like Carrie, thy soul may 
soon be required of thee. Art thou ready? 


——_~>_—_ 


Ir you would properly erect the edifice of per- 
sonal improvement, the foundation must be laid 
in moral purity. 
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WONOMSCOPOMIC.* 
BY H. N. POWERS. 


Tue dainty ripples lisping summer speech, 

Tease pearly blossoms nestling near the shore; 
On slopes of sunshine robins sit and teach, 

In undertones, the happy air their love. 
A purple cloud hung in voluptuous blue 

Waits for some mystic message from the pines; 
Shades drowse sweet nooks, and odors wanton 

through 
The glossy ringlets of luxuriant vines. 


Their golden bosoms leaning round and round, 
The harvest fields a ripe contentment know; 

Through ancient groves and o’er low meadow ground 
A murmurous gladness ever seems to flow. 

Far off the circling mountains stand and doze, 
With vistas opening into shimmering haze, 

And the low clouds which, on bald peaks repose, 
Seem like the fire of some half-smothered blaze. 


Before me, in this quiet, sleeps the lake, 
Like some pure heart where heaven deep-mirrored 
lies, 
And still so winning that its friendships make 
All that it loves more lovely in our eyes. 
I muse along the margin, where the joy 
Of Beauty thrilled me with delicious pain; 
But deeper in my heart than when a boy, 
Streams the calm glory of the scene again. 


- > — 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE, 1854. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 

Avorner New-Year’s eve! What wizard sprite, 

Or light-winged fairy, eharms December’s moon, 
That she 4th smile so pleasantly to-night? 

Our tmoughts turn truant back to rose-cheeked 

June. 

I close my eyes and dream, though not asleep; 

Would mine were all such rainbow-tinted dreams! 
Then life would be a river, tranquil, deep, 

Serenely flowing with the crystal streams 


That wind, like silver threads, thro’ summer vales, 
When stars burn fervently in Even’s bowers, 
And blue-eyed Morning trims her dewy sails 
To bear afar the spicy breath of flowers. 


The spirits of the night march sadly now 
To see the old year yield his weary breath; 
Dark shadows gather on his wrivkled brow; 
Weird midnight groans shall chant the song of 
death. 
Not like the moon that, slowly, toward the west 
Shall journey all night long without a cloud; 
He travels on to his eternal rest: 
Not only have the coffin and the shroud 


Of peaceful death brought fear to stalwart men 
And fragile women—trembling at a frown— 





*The Indian name of a beautiful lake in Salisbury, Con- 
necticut. 





Lips wailed and shrieked more fearfully than when 
The Arctic, with her precious weight, went down. 


Dark was thine onward pathway, dying year, 
With wreck, and storm, and pestilence; but yet 
Ere summer’s leaves had fallen, faded, sear, 
A darker seal was on thy forehead set! 


The fires of war athwart the crescent’s path, 
In redness streaming, broke the Moslem’s ease— 
The sounds of battle mingled with the wrath 
Of tempests raging on the orient seas. 
They sleep—at Alma, Inkermann, and Kars, 
Osmanli, English, French, and Russian, sleep 
On gory pillows, watched by fiery Mars— 
Heart-broken thousands for the fallen weep. 


Is this the last? or did the prophet’s eye 
See darkly through a vail, delusive, dim? 
The last of human strife, ere to the sky, 
From earth, ascends the great millennial hymn? 


The sullen power that sits in sunny fanes, 
In triumph, rising, lifts his flaming spear— 
A kingdom added to his wide domains, 
’T was thine and ours to see, O dying year! 


’Tis said where Kansas’ glorious sunsets flame, 
A river glides in many a silvery coil— 
“The Weeping river” —'tis a fitting name 
For all that water young Nebraska’s soil. 


The very streams should mourn that these fair 
lands, 
With such a curse so marred and stained should be, 
That men should fetter hearts, and souls, and 
hands 
Where float the starry banners of the free! 
os = = . * 


Behold, the old year dies! The golden bells 
Of Hope fall, tinkling clearer, on the ear, 

While wide throughout the moonlit ether swells 
A merry welcome to the glad new year. 


—@—— 


ICE-DROPS. 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


Sze the mimic blossoms hanging 
Thick on every bud and spray; 
When the sun shines out a moment 
They will melt and drop away. 


Hark, the wind is breathing gently 
Through the ice-incrusted trees, 

And a sweet enchanting music 
Floateth on the morning breeze. 


Thus along life’s frozen valley, 
Oft we hear some pleasing sound; 
But perchance it ends as sadly— 
Ends with branches falling round. 


Now the gems of joy are shining 
All along our youthful way, 

But, alas! like these frost blossoms, 
They are destined to decay. 
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THE THRONE OF GRACE, 


LEMENCY is one of a sovereign’s noblest 

qualities, and its exercise must to himself be 
as delightful as its exhibition is to beholders en- 
dearing and impressive. But it is not always 
that his office as administrator of law and guard- 
ian of the public welfare, allows him to indulge 
his private or personal disposition: for, by a false 
leniency, by being too soft and facile, and so mak- 
ing pardons too frequent, a sovereign may multi- 
ply crimes, and may bring his laws into contempt; 
while, by letting loose on society a host of mis- 
creants, for whose reformation no means have 
been taken, he may contaminate the virtuous 
community, and may inflict on his dominions an 
injury more grievous than if he broke up a pest- 
house and scattered its contagious inmates through 
all his provinces. 

Of the arrangement to which we owe our am- 
nesty we do not know the entire details, but we 
know such things as these: 1. It was no sugges- 
tion of a third party, much less was it a device 
of the culprit’s own; it was “a mystery of godli- 
ness,” an extrication which Wisdom, moved by 
tender Mercy, found out, and which God alone 
could propose to God. 2. It was an expedient 
which amply vindicated the broken law, and 
held forth ne encouragement to a repetition of 
the first transgression. The eternal Son of God 
became man, and taking a nature that could die, 
he offered an atonement for sin, exhaustive and 
complete, and brought in a righteousness ever- 
lasting and redundant, which is counted as the 
righteousness of all the second Adam’s family. 
And, while thus magnifying the law and justify- 
ing the ungodly, the magnificence of the sacrifice 
was the best security against a pardon so pur- 
chased encouraging a spirit of levity or lawless- 
ness. It as much as said, These are the lightest 
terms which Justice can accept. No ransom less 
costly can release from the desert of sin. And 
if a new race fall from innocence to guilt, or if 
any member of the human family pass away 
from earth contemptuous of Calvary, there re- 
mains no more sacrifice for sin. In order to ob- 
tain remission we must procure a_ substitute 
greater than Immanuel—a victim who is more 
than Divine. 3. It was a plan which abundantly 
guaranteed the restoration and progressive im- 
provement of the rescued offender. In other 
words, it insured that the pardoned should not be 
moral pests, but epistles of goodness and patterns 
of every excellence sent forth to circulate in the 
midst of society. And this not merely from the 
force of generous and grateful emotion, but from 





@ peculiar feature in the scheme of mercy: from 
that condition in the covenant of grace which se- 
eures to the redeemed of the Savior the new- 
molding and inspiring influence of the Holy 
Spirit the Comforter. When Demetrius starved 
into surrender the insurgent city, and assembling 
the inhabitants in one place, surrounded them 
with his soldiery, they expected to die; but the 
conqueror said, “It is not an enemy whom you 
have refused, but a prince who loved you, and 
still loves you, and who wishes to revenge him- 
self only by granting you pardon and being still 
your friend. Return to your homes. While you 
have been here, my people have been filling your 
houses with provisions.” In the first gush of 
gratitude, in the first ecstasy of admiration, there 
would be no lack of loyalty; and yet in the lapse 
of months and years that loyalty might have 
died away, and the fickle Athenians might have 
been in danger of revolting again. And so when 
God undeceives the arrested transgressor—when 
he tells him, “I am not your enemy. I so loved 
the world as to send it a Savior. I grant you a 
free pardon, and I only seek to be your Friend. 
And during this interval, while you have been 
harboring such hard thoughts, and rebelling 
against me, I have been preparing a feast of fat 
things for you;” in the first burst of astonishment 
there will be no want of devotion. “What shall 
I render to the Lord? Mine ears must be bored. 
Behold the Lord’s servant forever!” But the 
bones which rejoice grow used to health. The 
deliverance ceases to be recent; and when early 
motives lose their freshness, there is a danger 
lest, along with waning gratitude, obedience grow 
stunted and formal. But the same economy of 
grace which confers on the sinner believing an 
instant pardon, secures to the believer the teach- 
ing and quickening of the Holy Spirit: and 
though his blessed influences may not always be 
the subject of a vivid consciousness, they are 
none the less real; and they are so kindly con- 
tinued and so effectual, that notwithstanding cor- 
ruption within and temptation without, the be- 
liever is enabled to hold on to the last, not only a 
new and altered man, but most usually a rising 
and improving character. 

“Seeing, then, that we have a great High- 
Priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, . . . let us come boldly unto the 
Throne of Grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.” The gra- 
ciousness of God is an unchanging perfection. 
Among our weak and fallen brethren we are ac- 
customed to caprice and uncertainty. The last 
time we parted with the friend nothing could 
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exceed his frankness and fervor; but as we met 
him yesterday, all was coldness and unaccounta- 
ble reserve. The last time we were in the pres- 
ence of this superior, he was so affable and so 
confiding that we hoped to rise high in his favor; 
but as we return to-day, we know not the reason, 


' but his answers are sharp and short, and his face 
| is dark with frowns. You remember the eastern 
; despot. If any entered the presence-chamber 





unbidden, the monarch might extend the golden 
scepter, and as the suppliant touched it, he was 
safe; but if this token were withheld, it was 
death to the intruder. And the doubt was dread- 
ful. Should the autocrat be in a genial humor, 
the suppliant’s suit is granted and his fortune is 
made; but just as likely a sleepless night or some 
vexation has left its thunder on the haughty vis- 
age, and when the prostrate petitioner implores 
the remission of a heavy impost or a reprieve for 
some doomed kinsman, he is answered with a 
flash of fury, and, withering like a worm, is car- 
ried out to die. But from that caprice and in- 
consistency which so imbitter earthly friendships 
and so darken human governments, the character 
and the administration of the great I AM are 
sublimely exempted. Infinitely exalted above 
the cireumstances which influence ourselves, he 
is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever—as 
just, as true, as benevolent, as gracious, as when 
he opened Paradise to the dying thief, and an- 
swered the first petition urged in the name of his 
holy child Jesus. And—for even here we may 
get helps to our faith in our earthly experiences— 
just as there have been men in whom there was 
a lovely reflection of a loftier excellence—men 
who had so learned of Jesus that to a goodly de- 
gree they exhibited his constancy—men who 
were not creatures of impulse, but under the 
guidance of goodness—men who were governed 
not by personal likings or dislikes, but by great 
judgment-proof first principles: and you could 
count on them. The reception which they gave 
you yesterday, you could rely upon to-day; the 
award which they had delivered in the last sub- 
mission they would repeat in its present counter- 
part: so, in the case of him with whom we have to 
do. He changeth not. All his decisions and all 
his doings in past conjunctures have been the 
best which infinite Wisdom could pronounce, or 
infinite Goodness could perform; and when simi- 
lar exigencies occur, or similar pleas are offered, 
like interpositions will occur and like answers 
will be returned. God is no respecter of persons. 
His throne is founded on first principles, and all 
his procedure is that which boundless Benevo- 
lence would dictate, and which a Wisdom that 





knows the end from the beginning would approve. 
So that we may safely say, that the most abso- 
lute of all governments is withal the least arbi- 
trary, and that the scepter whose sway is the 
most resistless is the scepter under the completest 
control—the scepter whose movements we could 
most infallibly calculate if in each case we knew 
beforehand what equity and kindness required; 
for it obeys no fitful fiat nor ever yields to pass- 
ing impulse; but in its oscillations, however 
causeless or however the result of mere self- 
acting volition they may appear to us, it is still 
obeying the “good pleasure of ’ God’s “ goodness.” 

So constant is God’s grace that there is noth- 
ing on which we may count more securely. The 
throne which God has set up in this world of 
ours is a throne of clemency; and “grace reigns”’ 
is the purport of every Gospel proclamation. In 
other words, we are told, that in virtue of the 
satisfying work of the Savior, it is consistent with 
God’s holiness to yield to the promptings of his 
compassion; and now that it is no injustice to 
cancel expiated sin, it is a great joy to pardon 
the sinner. 

In the exercise of God’s clemency there is 
nothing arbitrary, nothing capricious or uncertain. 
All is first principle; all is fixed and revealed 
arrangement; all partakes the constancy of him 
whose dispositions, amidst every various dispen- 
sation, know no shadow of turning. Nothing 
will ever alter God’s love for his beloved Son. 
Nothing will ever lessen his complacency in the 
finished work of the Savior, or lead him to give 
a colder reception to the sinner who pleads the 
merits of Immanuel than he gave to the blas- 
phemer of Tarsus and the converted voluptuaries 
of Corinth. But as long as man’s Mediator keeps 
his station at the right hand of the Father—as 
long as the blood of our divine Brother retains 
its voice, and speaks better things than the blood 
of Abel—as long as the echoes of the upper 
sanctuary repeat that dying cry, “Father, forgive 
them”—so long will it be just in God to pass 
by transgression, and so long will it be a joy to 
all his generosity to bestow the pardon which 
penitence craves, and which justice no longer 
withhol<ls. 

In order to receive that pardon, we have only 
to come to God through Jesus Christ. There 
are no courtly punctilios prescribed, but there is a 
great principle laid down. That principle is, 
that whoso shall so far agree with God himself 
as tc give glory to the work of Immanuel, shall 
benefit by that work; or, otherwise expressed, 
that whosoever shall subscribe his name to that 
petition for pardon which has already received 



































THE WREATH. 





the signature of the atoning surety, shall never 
come into condemnation, but in the very fact is 
already passed from death to life. In such an 
event—in the case of such believing in Christ— 
in the case of such an adhesion to the scheme of 
mercy, there need be no more doubt as to the 
forthcoming pardon than there need be distrust 
in the laws of nature. To those who come for 
it to the throne of grace, God himself has taught 
us that his mercies are as sure, as it is sure that 
the thick cloud will be blotted out and melted 
away in the blazing beam—as it is sure that the 
sun will soon salute his expectant gaze whose 
eyes are turned to the serene and brightening 
orient—as it is sure that the rich round drops 
will not spin upward through the firmament and 
disperse through empty space, but will descend 
on the outspread, eager soil. If we return to the 
Lord, thus surely will he raise us up and cause us 
to live in his sight; for his going forth is prepared 
as the morning, and he shall come unto us as the 
latter and former rain comes down on the earth, 

Reader! let each of us, then, take words and 
say, “O God, I am thy creature. Every moment 
I depend on thee; and if I am to lead a blessed 
life here and hereafter, it must be a heaven of 
thine own giving, and it must be given to one 
whose desert is hell. But I hope in thy mercy. 
Though it has taught me that thou wilt not con- 
nive at sin, the cross of Christ has taught me thy 
clemency. And encouraged by thine own invi- 
tations, I come to thee. I come in the name of 
him who, occupying the nearest relation to thy- 
self, was so generous as to become the near rela- 
tion and the all-sufficing representative of our 
fallen family. O Father of our Lord Jesus, for 
his sake have mercy on a miserable sinner. His 
sufferings do thou accept in lieu of my merited 
punishment, and let his spotless obedience earn 
my admission to a forfeited heaven. I believe 
thine own declaration that thou art a God ready 
to pardon, and I now draw nigh rejoicing to think 
that it is on a throne of grace that thou givest 
me this audience. From that throne I beseech 
thee send down the Holy Spirit the Comforter. 
May he increase and perpetuate those grateful 
feelings and devout affections which, I trust, he 
himself has enkindled, and conduct me to the 
end of my course a lowly but true-hearted fol- 
lower of the blessed Redeemer! And whatever 
else I forget, may I ever remember that I have a 
great High-Priest who is passed into the heavens; 
and may I never forget the revelation of this hour; 
but always come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that I may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need: for Jesus’ sake! Amen.” 

Vou. XV.—23 





THE WREATH. 


BY REV. L. B. GURLEY. 


AURA K. was the best looking girl in the 

school at “ Spear Grove,” a school of by-gone 
years. And what man or woman, long after the 
bowers of youth have been left forever, can not 
look back and remember such a one—one whose 
name, and features, and history are still fresh in 
recollection, while others repose under the waves 
of oblivion! 

Laura was bright as she was beautiful, and in 
such branches as were taught in that school at 
that day certainly she had no superior—so beau- 
tiful in penmanship, so accurate in arithmetic, so 
correct in pronunciation, In orthography she 
was at the head of her class always and ever, 
except once a week, when, for variety, the teacher 
reversed the class, making the foot the head. 
This was some encouragement to the dull ones; 
but as incompetency, when elevated by accident 
or circumstances, soon develops its real character, 
and, like water, finds again its own level, so with 
these, and Saturday would be sure to find Laura 
again at the head of her class. And then at the 
spelling school in the evening, where the ’squire 
and the deacon, and their wives and the young 
men who had “finished their education,” and 
every body were expected to be present, Laura 
was peerless. If she “missed” a word, it was a 
subject for a week’s conversation. Every one 
loved Laura, she was so kind. Little Orpha 
Brown would always sit beside her, because, as 
she said, “Miss Laura wouldn’t let the other 
girls plague her on account of her patched dress 
and moccasins.” 

How often she was seen sharing her basket of 
brown, light “doughnuts” and dried venison 
with little Emma Roe, whose father was dead, 
and whose scanty dinner was often merely corn- 
meal cake! But a gay girl was Laura K. She 
loved to look fine, and to dress a little better than 
any of her associates. The first Leghorn hat 
that ever honored Spear Grove was on Laura’s 
head; and the first wreath of artificial flowers 
known in those parts was on Laura’s hat. The 
first time she wore the wreath was at an evening 


meeting, and for a time, at least, it seemed to | 


attract more attention than the minister. 

But I will not stop to describe how a whole 
bevy of girls looked at each other, and smiled 
and winked, and how the young men looked 
soberly, as if they were wondering whether Laura 
would ever speak to them again, and how, at the 
close of the meeting, when ‘the deacon prayed 
that the “youth of the place might be saved 
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from the fading vanities of the world,” all eyes 
were turned to Laura and her wreath. Even the 
“Prairie Bard,” as they called him—a bashful 
boy of sixteen years—could not let so fine an 
opportunity pass without invoking the muses to 
aid him in giving utterance to his heart-felt emo- 
tions. So, musing on the subject he retired to 
rest, Long before the light of morning dawned 
he awoke, and after listening awhile to the distant 
murmuring of Lake Erie he rose, and lighting a 
lamp at the buried embers of the hearth, he re- 
ascended to his apartment in the cabin, and actu- 
ally perpetrated a poem entitled, “The Artificial 
Flower.” The rustic verses ran thus: 


“Say, what are those on yonder head-dress hung? 

Emblems of roses in expanded bloom; 

Not such as nature’s smile hath sweetly flung 
In wild profuse to cheer the vale’s deep gloom. 

No, they are but the fickle, gaudy plumes 
Formed by the mimic hand of human art. 

In vain the wreath a rosy tint assumes; 
Alas! no fragrance can those flowers impart. 

Better go place them on the wrinkled brow 
Of some lost fair—” 


But enough for a specimen. Somehow with- 
out consent of the author the piece found its way 
into the county paper, and was circulated in the 
neighborhood. It was deemed pretty severe mor- 
alizing for a young rhymer of sixteen, and there 
was no small fluttering in the community of 
Spear Grove. Some said the Prairie Bard had 
no right to meddle with the matter, as he was no 
professor; others said it was just right, for “Laura 
was too proud.” But the gay Laura took no 
offense; she even hinted to a friend that she was 
pleased with the verses. She smiled on, and 
studied on, and sported her rosy wreath, and 
cared for no body. 

Years passed before any other girl in Spear 
Grove ventured to follow her example in super- 
fluous decoration, and when they did so that first 
wreath was well nigh forgotten. 

Now, what influence could that young girl, or 
her wreath of mimic flowers, have on the future 
life of that young man? Perhaps none—possibly 
much. A feather may turn a nicely-balanced 
scale. Let us see. 

A few years on and that young rhymer be- 
came a member of the Church. People whis- 
pered that he would become a minister. Why 
they should think so was marvelous to him. 

True, he had thought on the subject himself, 
and felt a strong desire to devote his entire life 
in publishing to others a Savior who had recently 
become so precious to him. But he had hinted 
to no mortal ear his feelings, Even his own de- 





sires were rather repressed than fostered. Who 
was he that he should think of such a responsi- 
ble position—a backwoods boy, unnoticed and 
unknown! With no competent education, no pre- 
tensions to talent, diffident in company, and 
shrinking from observation, was the thing to be 
thought of? And so he tried to banish the im- 
pression from his mind. 

But in meetings for social worship, which were 
frequent in Spear Grove, he could not keep silent. 
Often the pent-up feelings of his soul would 
swell his throbbing heart and find utterance in 
burning words and gushing tears. Moreover, the 
repressed thought would not be exiled from his 
bosom, but as often as sent away returned again 
to his breast, like Noah’s dove to the ark, and 
nestled there. 

How much that thought followed and per- 
plexed him I can not tell—how, when he sought 
the “bower of prayer” in the grove beyond the 


-| field, it met him there; and when some youth- 


ful associate was carried to the grave it met him 
there; or how, in meeting for social worship, held 
for want of better places, in groves and barns, as 
the tide of feeling rose in the audience, he was 
sometimes tempted to pledge himself publicly to 
the work of the Lord. ‘ 

Sometimes when, at twilight hour, of summer 
eve, a female friend would sing at his request, 

“Hark! listen to the trumpeters, 
They call for volunteers ; 
On Zion’s high and flowery mount 
Behold her officers ;” 

the words would stir the deep fountains of his 
soul, and he would feel like grasping the standard 
and rushing to the battle-field of Zion. When 
he encouraged the idea that he was called to the 
work of the ministry he was happy; when he 
resisted it he was sad and gloomy. Slowly but 
steadily the conviction of duty gained upon him, 
till he came to the conclusion that to resist the 
impression longer would be to resist the Holy 
Spirit of God; and when, unsolicited, license was 
put into his hand, and a neat pocket Bible was 
presented to him by a friend, with these apos- 
tolic words written on the fly-leaf, “Study to 
show thyself approved unto God a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth,” he settled fully in his mind the 
question: he must become a laborer in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. But the time—here was a 
wide margin for expediency. Could he not wait 
to bury his father or to sharpen his sickle? 
though the harvest seemed ripe enough and the 
laborers were few. Yes, he might preach ocea- 
sionally on the Sabbath and prosecute business 
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during the week, and thus lay a foundation for 
worldly competence; for Mammon whispered, 
“Else you will always be poor; get property first, 
and then go into the field.” 

At this juncture a tempting offer was made to 
him to engage in a business which promised to 
be lucrative, and to postpone to a future period 
what he felt to be immediate duty. A sore con- 
flict of mind ensued, which lasted for some time; 
but he did not neglect the improvement of his 
talent; he studied books, held meetings in desti- 
tute places, and was encouraged by seeing some 
fruit of his labor. 

One Sabbath afternoon he preached in his own 
neighborhood, surrounded by his young associates, 
whom curiosity, if nothing better, had collected 
in the old school-house. Laura K. was there, 
too. But the Leghorn hat and wreath had passed 
away, and, by most persons, probably was forgot- 
ten. That night the young preacher retired 
thoughtfully to rest in the same apartment where 
he had penned the “ Artificial Flower,” and the 
same murmuring of the distant lake lulled him 
to repose. 

He dreamed—what? why, that a messenger 
came to tell him that Laura K. was dead! Quick 
as lightning the thought rushed to his mind, 
“Dead! Laura dead! O have I done my duty! 
Did I do all I could to win her to the Savior?” 
No satisfactory answer seemed to come, and he 
resolved to go at once to the house of death. 

Proceeding to the place he entered noiselessly 
the familiar room, and there he beheld, robed in 
snowy white and laid out on a bed, the once gay 
and lovely Laura. Silently approaching the bed 
he bent over her pale and still beautiful face, 
when, to his great amazement, the corpse opened 
its eyes and looked earnestly at him. 

“She is not dead!” he exclaimed, and placing 
his hand beneath her head, as if to raise her to a 
sitting posture, she seemed light as a feather, and 
glided like a spirit from his hand to a distant cor- 
ner of the room, where she stood upright, assum- 
ing a stature of extraordinary magnitude and an- 
gelic appearance. Her robes were of dazzling 
brightness, but in singular contrast with her un- 
earthly aspect. On her head was that forgotten 
hat and wreath of flowers. An awful and ma- 
jestic sternness settled on her countenance; her 
eyes seemed charged with lightning, and were 
fixed with steadfast and mysterious gaze on the 
youthful preacher. No words can describe the 
look of those piercing eyes; their burning glances 
went like daggers to his heart, and for a moment 
the young man stood petrified and speechless. 


length he exclaimed, “In the name of heaven, 
Laura, why gaze thus at me!” 
sternly, “You are guilty of murder.” Now, 
thought he, this is terrible to be accused of such 
a crime, and that, too, by one just risen from the 
dead. Surely I am guilty of no such a deed; 
but she will be believed and I shall be disgraced, 
condemned, perhaps executed. Then turning 
with agitated countenance to the accusing spirit, 
for such it now seemed, he cried, “Tell me, I 
adjure thee, this moment, whom I have murdered, 
and if guilty I will frankly confess.” 

Slowly the specter raised her pale hand, and 
pointing with her finger directly at his heart, she 
uttered in such tones as never came from mortal 
lips, in slow and measured accents, these burning 
words, “Thou art guilty of the blood of souls in 
not warning them to flee from the wrath to come.” 
Suddenly, as if struck with the lightning’s bolt, 
the young man fell prostrate on the floor, ex- 
claiming, in tones of anguish, “Guilty! guilty!” 

At that moment he awoke, trembling with ex- 
citement and bathed in tears. It was but a 
dream, but those burning words followed him and 
sounded in his ears, “ The blood of souls.” What 
if his Savior should, at some future time, reiter- 
ate them in his hearing! 

A rosy morn succeeded to that troubled night; 
but all day long that accusing spirit was before 
him; her white robes flashed before his eyes. 
That piercing look—the unutterable anguish of 
that moment—what if it should become a verity! 
During that day he was not thoughtless, and as 


the last beams of the setting sun lingered on the ; 


tall tree-tops of the forest, God heard, from a 
sequestered bower, a vow which has never been 
recalled. That dream was never decided to have 
been supernatural; but no matter, it was sugges- 
tive and illustrative of a condition of mind which 
for worlds he would not endure. A short time 
for preparation, and the “Prairie Bard” forsook 
his rustic harp and rural home for the itinerant 
field; and although a quarter of a century has 
rolled over him he has never regretted his vow 
nor forgotten that “ wreath of flowers.” 


—_eo——_ 


VICE. 


A society composed of none but the wicked 
could not exist; it contains within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction, and, without a flood, 
would be swept away from the earth by the del- 
uge of its own iniquity. The moral cement of 
all society is virtue. Where there is no integrity 
there can be no confidence; and where there is 





Her look was an accusing one, and he felt it. At 


no confidence there can be no unanimity. 


She replied. 
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THE SEA BOY’S GRAVE. 
“ All tears wiped off from every eye, 
They wander where the freshest pastures lie, 
Through all the nightless day of that unfading sky.” 
S we drew near the end of our voyage from 
the West Indies, the weather became squally, 
and we had occasionally a good deal of sea, which 
made things very uncomfortable on board. A 


| sailor, who had behaved very ill at the outset of 





the voyage, and with whom the men had declined 
keeping company, had been seized with a fever; 
and although it had been in some measure sub- 
dued, yet the poor fellow was in a very danger- 
ous state. He had been a bad and wicked man; 
and now that he was apparently drawing near to 
death, it was desirable that some care and kind- 
ness might be shown him in regard to his soul. 
The captain and crew were very indifferent upon 
the subject; and I had been so ill, that I was 
scarcely able to get out of my berth. There 
happened, however, to be a boy on board, who 
went among the sailors by the nickname of Pious 
Jack; or what was, perhaps, equally to his honor, 
or to the honor of the philanthropist from whom 
he derived it, they used to call him Jack Raikes, 
from his having been educated in one of the Sun- 
day schools of “Robert Raikes, of Gloucester;” 
of which city the boy, John Pelham, was a na- 
tive. Poor Jack, however, cared very little for 
the sneers and scoffs of the seamen; and the 
meekness, patience, and temper with which he 
endured the jibes and jeers of many on board, 
often gave me occasion to say, “Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast ordained 
strength, that thou mightest still the enemy.” 

When Williams, the poor sailor, was dying, 
and indeed all the time he had been ill, no body 
had shown him any kindness except little Jack 
and a negro woman who was on board, the at- 
tendant of a child, whom she was bringing over 
to some relations in England. This woman, who 
was always called Cleo, ministered to the wants 
of the dying seaman, nursing him with great ten- 
derness, and preparing with her own hands what- 
ever she thought would be likely to tempt his 
sickly appetite. 

The little Creole, whom Cleo had in charge, 
was a sweet child, about four years old. I saw 
her very seldom, for she generally amused her- 
self on deck, when the weather would permit, 
playing with a pet kid which had been spared for 
her sake, and which followed her wherever she 
went. She had taught it to go down and up the 
companion ladder, and she would bring it in her 
arms into my cabin, almost every morning, when 
she came to ask me how I did. 





This excellent negress was kind and attentive 
to the sick and young, for we had two or three 
of both on board; and though she had little idea 
of the profounder doctrines of Christianity, she 
yet possessed some knowledge of the truth, and 
she had a deep sympathy for the soul of the dying 
man. She could not read herself, but she knew 
that the Bible revealed the Christian’s God, and 
taught the way to heaven; and she would sit 
with devout attention, listening to every word 
which the dear boy, Jack, read from that holy 
book, not only from day to day, but whenever he 
could persuade Williams to hearken to it. 

Things had gone on in this way for some time, 
when one day Jack came into my cabin, his face 
bathed in tears, a look of horror on his counte- 
nance, his whole frame trembling with agitation, 
and himself unable to speak; I thought from his 
appearance that poor Williams was dead, and that 
he had left poor Jack no “hope in his death.” 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” I said, starting up 
on my elbow in bed. “What has happened? 
Williams—is he dead?” 

“Dear sir,” said the boy, regardless of my 
question, “ Williams—poor Williams! he is in 
agony of soul; he says he is lost—that he is a 
ruined sinner—that he must, sir—he must—O! I 
can not say the word—he says God will cast him 
into the place,” continued Jack, in a burst of in- 
expressible anguish, “where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth! O! what shall I say to him?’ 

“Dear boy,” I said, “do not afflict your soul 
so bitterly. It is well that Williams feels all 
this; take it, my child, as a token for good from 
the hand of your heavenly Father, who is not 
unmindful of your prayers and labors of love for 
this trembling penitent. Go to him again, bid 
him call upon his God; he has said, ‘Call upon 
me in the time of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee!’ Tell him that God is, indeed, as he be- 
lieves him to be, a just God, who will by no 
means clear the guilty without an atonement; 
bid him believe in the blood of that atonement 
already made for the sins of many; tell him God 
can be just, even while he pardons all his sins, 
if he throws himself upon his mercy in Christ. 
Jesus. Say to him, it is not too late to believe— 
neither is it too late for God to have mercy; the 
Lord delighteth in mercy; only let him seek re- 
pentance at the throne of grace, and faith in the 
blood that cleanseth from all sin. O, say to him, 
God waiteth to be gracious!” 

“Sir,” replied Jack, “I have told him all this 
already; but he says he can not believe it. He 
says every body’s sins are forgiven but his. I 
have told him the history of the thief on the 
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cross—of the laborer called at the eleventh hour— 
of the lost sheep—and all the parables about 
God’s love to sinners—and how Christ came into 
the world on purpose to save sinners, even the 
chief. But he says he can not believe it; and he 
will not pray!” 

“ Nevertheless, go to him again, my dear, good 


| boy; read to him, and I will come and pray with 


him.” This I said, not knowing that the boy 
was able of himself to pray for another. 

I rose with difficulty, and found my way into 
the way where Williams was sitting up in his 
hammock, his face pale and ghastly, his eyes sunk 
in his forehead, and his bosom laboring with the 
heavy respiration of death. Jack and Cleo were 
both on their knees beside his berth; and the lit- 
tle child, not well knowing the meaning of what 
she did, had covered her face with her hands; 
but she was evidently looking through her half- 
closed eyelids. Jack was reading the office for 
the sick; Williams, deeply agitated, his hands 
clasped, and his emaciated fingers convulsively 
compressed against each other, was now and then 
attempting to pray. After every petition, the 
little sea boy paused for the dying man’s re- 
sponse, saying, he would read no further if Wil- 
liams still refused to pray to God. 

“Open thine eye of mercy, O most gracious 
God!” said the boy at last, closing the book, and 
speaking, I suppose, from memory, or perhaps out 
of the abundance of his own heart, “Open thine 
eye of mercy upon this dying man, who most 
earnestly desireth pardon and forgiveness, but 
will not pray for it.” 

“O, earnestly!” exclaimed the wretched man, 
with a voice so full of the bitterness of death 
that it sent back the blood in a cold shiver to my 
heart. 

“Renew in him, most loving Father,” contin- 
ued the little intercessor, “whatsoever hath been 
decayed by the fraud or malice of the devil, or 
by his own carnal will; O, impute not unto him 
the guilt of his former sins!” 

The boy here paused again and looked with an 
eye of supplication upon Williams, beseeching 
him, as if with the whole tenderness of his soul, 
to reiterate the petition; but Williams replied 
only with a look of horror. 

“For the sake of Christ,” resumed the little 
suppliant, “who bore our sins in his own body 
upon the cross, show thy pity on Harry Wil- 
liams!” 

The boy again paused, and taking the hand of 
Williams, attempted, by an act of kind compul- 
sion, to raise it into an attitude of supplication. 

“He has no hope, O Lord, but in thy sweet 








mercy! O, visit him with thy benign salva- 
tion!” 

“T have no hope!” at last exclaimed the man, 
wringing his hands in despair; “I have no hope!” 

“0, look down from the hight of thy sanctu- 
ary, and hear the groaning of this poor prisoner, 
and loose him who seemeth now to be appointed 
unto death!” 

“OQ, I am appointed unto death!” 

“O Lord! wilt thou not regard the cry of the 
destitute? behold, he is destitute! we can do 
nothing to help him—help thou him, O our 
God!” 

“Help me, O my God!” 

“© Lord, save! save this poor dying man; 0, 
save Harry Williams!” 

“Lord, save Harry Williams!” was uttered by 
all present, even by the little child; and Wil- 
liams, softened by their affectionate sympathy, 
and doubtless also by the power of that word 
which is both spirit and life, melted into tender- 
ness, and, falling back on his pillow, shed a tor- 
rent of tears. 

These tears, the first that had moistened his 
burning brain since the commencement of his 
sickness, evidently brought relief to his over- 
burdened spirit. As drops of rain to the bruised 
reed, or as the evening breeze to the smoking 
flax, they were just what nature required at this 
moment of deep extremity. I sat by him till 
the emotion that swelled his heart and filled his 
eye had somewhat subsided; and, commending 
him to the Father of mercies, withdrew to my 
cabin. 

I did not see him again for many days after 
this, my own indisposition having increased, but 
I heard of him often, both from Jack and the 
negro woman. Every moment the boy could 
spare from the duties of his station on board, was 
occupied in reading the Scriptures to Williams, 
who was now often seen engaged in prayer for 
himself; and he began by degrees to talk less of 
the justice of God, a subject which had always 
filled him with alarm, and more of his Jove. 

After a few days, being considerably better, I 
told Jack that I would see Williams to-morrow. 
Cleo, however, said that she thought Williams 
was now too near his end for me to delay my | 
visit; I, therefore, arose in the evening and went | 
again to his berth. 

The horror, so strongly marked in every fea- 
ture the first time I saw him, had dwelt upon my 
mind, and, on entering the little place where he 
was lying in his cot, I dreaded the idea of look- 
ing on him again. But how sweet was my 
surprise when I beheld in poor—no, in happy | 
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Williams, a countenance of the most touching 


‘ complacency, and of a placidity so soft, that one 


would have thought that death, which was evi- 
dently upon the very threshold, was the object, 
not of fear, but of long-desired approach! He 
had suffered much in the interval between my 
former visit and this from many doubts and fears; 
but now they seemed to have been all subdued; 
and he said to me, with the triumph of one 
deeply conscious to whom the glory was due, “I 
am a conqueror through Him that loved me. O, 
that wonderful love!” 

I spoke to him for some time of the grounds 


| on which he built his hopes, and was much satis- 





fied with all he said in reply. He heard me with 
all the attention and courtesy which the subject 
demanded; but he seemed as if he thought—so 
grateful was he—that he wronged his young 
friend, in deriving consolation from any one’s 
conversation but his. Every word the boy now 
uttered was as much a source of joy to Williams 
as it had formerly been of horror. He said to 
him, two or three times that night, referring to 
the struggle he had had in the morning, “It is 
calm now, Jack—all calm. Is this peace?” 

“Yes,” replied he, “I trust it is peace, the 
peace of God, which the Bible says passeth all 
understanding.” j 

“Who has given me this peace?’ said Wil- 
liams, as if he delighted in the ascription of 
praise to his divine Redeemer, “ Who hath given 
me this peace?” 


“Christ,” said the boy, in a voice so solemn. 


and so soft, that it seemed like the breathing of 
some ministering angel, rather than the articula- 
tion of a human voice. “Christ is our peace; he 
hath made peace for us.” 

“Yes,” said Williams, “by the blood of his 
cross.’’ 

Whether it was that the near presence of death 
naturally tends to unnerve us, or that my spirits 
were weak from long confinement, I can not tell, 
but I felt compelled, at this moment, to steal 
away, to hide the emotion gathering round my 
heart, which I was unable any longer to repress. 

I lay awake all night, meditating on the things 
I had seen and heard in poor Harry’s berth. No 
sound disturbed the repose of all on board, except 
the man at the helm, as he chanted, from time to 
time, some doleful ditty. In the midst of this 
calm the spirit of Harry Williams winged its 
flight aloft, entering into the presence of Him 
whom the heaven of heavens can not contain, 
and mingling with the thousand thousands of 
ministering spirits which, “thick as stars, surround 
him.” 





The next day but one the body of Williams 
was committed to the mighty deep. The poor 
boy, on this occasion, seemed to feel as if, for the 
first time, that his friend and pupil was indeed 
no more. But when he heard the heavy plunge 
of the corpse in the water; when he heard the 
waves, with a gurgling sound, close over the 
body, and shut out forever all that remained of 
dear Harry Williams, the boy, unable any longer 
to control the violence of his feelings, uttered a 
piercing cry, and, so infectious is unfeigned sor- 
row, that many an iron countenance, that gave 
little indication of a kind heart within, was that 
day bedewed with tears. 

I looked upon the whole circumstances of this 
day’s scene as a merciful and providential prepa- 
ration for what followed; for, three days after, as 
we drew near the Land’s End, a strong gale of 
wind from the west south-west sprung up, and 
missing the port in the Channel for which we 
were bound, we made for the Downs, expecting 
to have come to anchor there; but the wind 
shifted, and, continuing more boisterous than at 
the first, we were glad to stand out tosea. We 
sprung a leak, and were driven at the mercy of 
the winds and waves for three days and three 
nights, till we knew not well where we were. It 
would be in vain for me to attempt to describe 
the feelings of those on board. The moment of 
danger is not the time for any one to seek peace 
with God; and that which ought to be the object 
of every day’s labor should not be left to hours 
of peril and sickness to accomplish. Now, in- 
deed, is always an accepted time, and God forbid 
that I should dare to limit the mercy that is 
measureless; but they who have neglected the 
great salvation in the day of sunshine and of 
calm, come with a load of aggravated provoca 
tions before God, when they draw near to him 
only in the whirlwind and the storm. 

The wind being somewhat abated, in the course 
of the fourth day from our leaving the Channel, 
we made the Firth of Forth, and came to anchor. 
But the storm, which during the last two or three 
hours had subsided into a sullen calm, burst out 
again, toward sunset, with a tremendous fury, and 
driving us from our moorings, it carried us among 
the islands of the Firth. At half-past eleven 
o’clock, in the absence of moon and stars, and 
amid cries of “ Breakers ahead!” we struck upon 
a sunken rock, the mainmast coming down with 
a fearful crash. 

In the midst of all this outward misery and 
distress, I felt a keener edge set to my own suf- 
ferings by witnessing the affliction of the affec- 
tionate negress, and the anguish with which she 
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gazed upon her “Massa’s child.” Her own fate 
she seemed to meet with heroic firmness, sus- 
tained, I hope, by her confidence in God, and her 
confidence in the Redeemer. “But Massa’s 
child, my Missis’ little girll’—she wrung her 
hands over her in unutterable agony. Her deep 
despair was strangely contrasted by the infantine 
composure of the child. For the last half hour 
she had held her little bleating pet in her lap, 
saying she would not have Nanny to be drowned; 
and when she saw Cleo, and Jack, and I, and all, 
I may say, engaged at intervals in prayer, she 
would try to imitate us, saying, with a most sol- 
emn look, “Lord, let me die with Cleo, and Jack 
will pray for me to Jesus Christ.” 

As the flood-tide set in, the breakers on the 
rock became more and more tremendous. The 
boat was hoisted out, but the shore presented no 
hope whatever of safety, for it was one unbroken 
reef of rocks and shelving stones, on which the 
sea was dashing with a noise like thunder. I 
determined to abide by the wreck; and, seeing I 
could but die, while I had life I left no means of 
self-preservation unimproved; so, lashing myself 
to a spar, I silently witnessed the embarkation of 
Cleo and her child, dear Jack, and some others 
of the sailors, in the boat. With much difficulty 
the men were enabled to set a little bit of sail, 
and made for the shore, in the presence of hun- 
dreds of spectators, who were looking with an- 
guish upon our miserable situation. When they 
put off from the wreck, they went pretty well 
for about a quarter of a mile or so, the sail keep- 
ing them buoyant, and the boat standing with 
her head against the waves. But as she drew 
nearer and nearer the eurf, a tremendous squall 
involved them all in d»rkness, and torrents of 
rain quite shut them out from our view. But, 0, 
how shall I relate what followed!—the sky cleared 
almost as suddenly as it was overcast—the squall 
subsided—the sun shone out—we looked, and 
looked again, till our eye-balls were almost burst- 
ing from their sockets—we strained our vision 
again to look; and the cry, “ Where’s the boat?— 
where’s the boat?’—the shriek from the specta- 
tors on the cliffs, and the groans from my fellow- 
sufferers on the wreck, came at once with a 
louder and more fearful sweep than even the 
wildest ravings of the tempest. Again it re- 
turned, in one simultaneous burst of anguish. 
The sea, indeed, answered the demand, and gave 
up the boat; but she gave not up the dead—the 
boat appeared, driven with her keel above the 
waters; but her interesting freight was gone for- 
ever! 

O the horrors of that moment! And yet, amid 





them all, while I clung shivering to the shrouds 
of the vessel, expecting every moment to be 
swallowed up by the merciless sea, I felt, as it 
were, a beam of light cross my soul as I followed 
in spirit the sailor boy, and beheld him, with his 
ransomed companions, enter into the joy of his 
Lord. 

The wreck, contrary to all human calculation, 
continued to hold together till next morning, 
when, the: storm having been succeeded by a 
calm, that smiled, as it were, on the ruin its pred- 
ecessors had accomplished, my fellow-sufferers 
and myself were brought, by the kind care of 
the fishermen on the coast, safe to land. 

Being much exhausted, I went to bed in a lit- 
tle cottage, whose generous owner hospitably 
opened her door to receive me. In the evening I 
arose, and went to view the bodies of those who 
had been washed ashore. On the low but decent 
bed of the little village ale-house, Cleo and her 
“ Massa’s child” were lying. They were clasped 
together in an inseparable embrace—the child’s 
hand reposing on the bosom of her nurse; and 
the swarthy arms of Cleo were locked around 
her little darling; while death itself, which sev- 
ers the dearest and fondest ties of human tender- 
ness, here appeared only to have rendered their 
communion more indissoluble. They were buried 
in each other’s arms. 

I was turning away from the last view of their 
remains, when I perceived that poor Nanny, the 
pet kid, who had survived by swimming ashore, 
and who had followed me into the room, had 
climbed with its fore-feet upon the bed, and was 
licking the dead hand of its sweet little playmate. 

Poor Jack—less honored, but surely not less 
worthy of honor—was laid out on a sheet on the 
floor, a blue checkered shirt his only shroud. On 
his hands and face a few scratches were visible, 
which he had received from the rocks. Yet his 
countenance wore a heavenly expression; and, 
stooping down, I robbed his dear head of a little 
lock of auburn hair. His effects—alas! how poor! 
and yet how rich!—were spread upon a table in 
the room, and consisted of a little leathern purse, 
in which was a well-kept half crown and a svli- 
tary sixpence. His Bible was placed by his side. 
I took it up and observed engraven on its clasps 
‘of brass these words: “The gift of Robert Raikes 
to J. R. Pelham, Glo’ster.” O Raikes! this is 
one gem of purest light; but it is but one of the 
many thousand gems that shall encircle thy radi- 
ant head in that day when the Lord of hosts shall 
make up his jewels! For they that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars forever 
and ever.—Zrue Tales for Spare Hours. 
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EXTREMES IN RELATION TO DRESS. 
“This is no time to encourage superfluity of apparel.” 
BY REV. L. A. EDDY. 


N selecting the above from a little book which 
is not as well known as it should be, as the basis 
of a few remarks on personal ornaments, I pro- 
pose to show how superfluity in dress is some- 
times encouraged, and why it is now no time for 
us to give such encouragement. Before, how- 
ever, we consider these questions, there are two 
or three preliminary ones which should be settled. 
The first is, whether this subject is really worthy 
of our serious attention. There are some pro- 
fessed Christians who look upon such discussions 
as very puerile business; and when their pastor 
makes pointed allusions to this topic, if they do 
not actually turn his instructions into ridicule, 
seem to wonder how any sensible, well-bred man 
can so far degrade the dignity of the pulpit as 
to expatiate on matters so trifling. Do such per- 
sons realize that thoughts like these not only 
seriously reflect upon their pastor, but his divine 
Master, the almighty Governor of the universe, 
who has seen fit to incorporate these small things 
into his statutes, which he has expressly required 
his embassadors to publish, and by which all 
mankind are to be judged at the last day? Do 
they realize that human life is chiefly made up 
of what are called little things, and that the 
neglect of or attention to really small matters 
often furnishes infallible tests of character? Such 
persons would do well to consider the pithy 
answer of a minister to a lady, who, when he 
advised her in relation to certain points of prac- 
tical piety, said she thought he was rather too 
precise: he replied, “I serve a precise God.” 
Another question is, whether there is, at the 
present time, occasion for the agitation of this 
subject. There certainly is not if the evil has 
only an imaginary existence in the Church, or, 
if real, is gradually disappearing. But is either 
of these suppositions sustained by facts? I think 
not. Without reference to those times when some 
of our fathers leaned to the extreme not merely 
of simplicity, but of Quakerish singularity of 
dress, has there not been within a few years past 
an obvious tendency toward excessive show and 
extravagance, and with certain classes an eager 
ness amounting almost to a mania for the display 
particularly of jewelry? If not, I shall be happy 
to be convinced of my mistake; but if I am cor- 
rect, should we not avail ourselves of every 
means to enlighten errorists on this subject, and 
show that, although almost inexhaustible mines 
of gold have been discovered in California, the 





Divine prohibition against adorning our persons 
with it has not been repealed? 

But the most important preliminary query is, 
what are we to understand by superfluity of 
apparel? This question confessedly is not so 
easily answered. Even Mr. Wesley is not as 
explicit upon this point as is desirable. For in- 
stance, in his Sermon on Dress—Vol. II, page 
259—he tells us, that, while the Bible manifestly 
“forbids ordinary Christians, those in the lower 
or middle ranks of life, to be adorned with gold, 
or pearls, or costly apparel,” he doubts whether 
“any part of the Scripture forbids those in any 
nation that are invested with supreme author- 
ity to be arrayed in gold and costly apparel, or 
to adorn their immediate attendants, or magis- 
trates, or officers, with the same.” Now, if the 
reader will turn to Volume VI, page 549, of Mr. 
Wesley’s Works, he will find an entirely differ- 
ent and, I think, more consistent view of the 
matter. He says, “Our Savior once occasionally 
said, ‘Behold they who wear gorgeous [splendid] 
apparel are in kings’ courts;’ but he does not say 
they ought to be even there; he neither enjoins 
nor countenances it.” 

Whether this last is his more mature view 
of the point in question, I am unable to say, 
but, I repeat, it seems more consistent and Scrip- 
tural than the former; for if we admit that one 
class of Christians, whatever their position in 


society, may, without sin, array themselves in | 
gold or pearls, we must of course allow those | 


“in the lower or middle ranks of life” to do 
the same. Indeed, is it not more important that 
Christian simplicity should characterize those of 
highly cultivated minds, and who occupy influ- 
ential positions in society, than those of more 
limited advantages? The truth is, whatever may 
be the meaning of the apostolic interdictions on 
this subject, they are of universal application. 
Though specifically addressed to females, the 
principle involved applies to both sexes and to 
all classes. Still it must be admitted that the 
culpability of the use of what are usually termed 
superfluous ornaments depends much upon cit- 
cumstances. Gold is not, in itself, an evil. It 
is not the use, but the abuse of gold that is for- 
bidden. We have no proof that it is impossible 
to wear this or other precious metals about our 
persons without an infraction of God’s law. But 
there can be no doubt of the sinfulness of their 
use when we “adorn” ourselves with them, and 
wear them as mere ornaments. 

As ‘rivial a matter as we may affect to view 
this subject, individuals never purchase jewelry 
and put it upon their own persons or their children 
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without some motive in se doing. The pleas of 
custom, fashion, education, pecuniary ability, or 
position in community are of no avail, when con- 
science, on being closely interrogated, unequivo- 
cally, though perhaps reluctantly, answers that 
these things are worn not for utility, but only 
for show, for personal adornment. And is it not 
to be feared there are too many who, anticipating 
the condemnatory verdict of conscience, studiously 
avoid bringing these “trifles’’ before this tribunal, 
and, hence, heedlessly follow the multitude to 
do evil? 

Although it is clearly sinful te wear gold and 
other ornaments when our hearts condemn the 
pride or other unholy passion which prompted 
their use, let us not infer that the practice is 
innocent in all cases when we can not reproach 
ourselves for being influenced by such motives. 
There are other methods of learning our duty 
in relation to this subject, if this is really our 
desire. Let us then ask ourselves these ques- 
tions: 1. Do we allow ourselves to wear those 
things that, before we made a profession of re- 
ligion, we clearly thought were unbecoming the 
followers of the meek and lowly Savior, and 
which lessened the influence of such wearers 
upon us? Have we the right in this way to dis- 
qualify ourselves for usefulness to the irreligious? 
2. Do we indulge in ornaments which we think 
improper to be worn by those whe make a high 
profession of religion? But have not we made 
a high profession? Did not we, at the sacred 
altar, solemnly renounce the devil and all his 
works, the vain pomp and glory of this world? 
3. Do we dress in such a manner as to give no 
occasion of offense or stumbling to others? Are 
we not to avoid the very appearance of evil? 
We may not, perhaps, be vain of our apparel; 
but will not others have reason to think we are? 
I say, have reason to think we are; for it must 
be admitted there are unreasonable persons who, 
being destitute not only of good taste, but of 
neatness and decency, are perpetually declaiming 
against those who are not as negligent, rustic, or 
antiquated in their personal habiliments as them- 
selves, Indeed, such querulous people we can 
not, and we ought not to satisfy by yielding to 
their demands. For if, as Mr. Wesley says, 
neatness is a duty, and slovenliness a sin, we 
are not at liberty to sacrifice the former and 
adopt the latter to please any body. But there 
are those who, not with a captious, but teachable 
spirit, look to us as examples, and are prompt 
to tread in our footsteps. Can we with confi- 
dence say to all such, “Follow us even as we 
— Christ?’ In a word, do we act in these 








matters with a single eye to the glory of God as 
proprietors of nothing, but as stewards of his 
manifold grace? By earnest inquiries like these, 
sincere searchers after duty, it is presumed, will 
not long remain in doubt as to what constitutes 
superfluity of dress, at least so far as they per- 
sonally are concerned. 

But in what manner is encouragement given, 
or can it be given, for such superfluity? Let 
us examine into the question. 

It is sometimes given by openly advocating 
the use of external ornaments. It is hoped not 
many are guilty of this impropriety. Still there 
Have been, and yet are, these who either ignore 
those passages in the New Testament which for- 
bid their use, or so explain them’as to make 
them of no force or effect. Thus even the pious 
Burkitt, in his note on 1 Peter iii, 3, says, “ This 
text doth not absolutely forbid the wearing of 
ornaments or costly apparel by such persons whose 
quality will answer it, but only forbids pride and 
vanity, affectation and ostentation, in the wear- 
ing them; it is not only lawful to cover the 
body, but to adorn the body. Abraham had 
never sent earrings and bracelets to Rebecca had 
they been sinful in their use.” The fallacy of 
referring to the example of an Old Testament 
patriarch to explain away a positive New Testa- 
ment precept, in which even the “quality” are 
not excepted, is too obvious to require enlarge- 
ment. Such pleas, together with those which 
point to the floral and other embellishments of 
nature, as justifications of gorgeous and expen- 
sive apparel, are only alluded to as proof that 
direct encouragement is occasionally given to this 
indulgence. 

Superfluity in dress is more *.equently encour- 
aged by example. Whatever, for instance, may 
be the private views or public teachings of a 
minister of the Gospel, if he personally follows 
close at the heels of capricious Fashion in the 
color or fabrication of his apparel, especially when 
showy, expensive, and inconvenient trappings are 
demanded by this goddess, his influence, of course, 
is on the side of worldly vanity; for “while pre- 
cept whispers, example thunders.” I know not, 
indeed, but that a clergyman might preach against 
superfluous ornaments with some degree of con- 
fidence while he has a gold watch in his pocket, 
and gold spectacles on his nose, as watches and 
spectacles are sometimes very useful articles for 
ministers—though some think that silver ones 
are equally serviceable—but how a man without 
blushing could declare the whole counsel of God 
on this subject with an enormous gold ring on 
his finger, such as I recently saw conspicuously 
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displayed in the pulpit, is a mystery that I shall 
not attempt to solve. 

While on the subject of ministerial example, 
I must not omit the remark that preachers en- 
courage excessive indulgence in dress when they 
allow it in their own family. It is a bad state 
of things when a pastor has occasion in the sacred 
desk to dilate on this form of pride, if one glance 
from his auditors at the brilliant display of jew- 
elry upon the persons of his own wife and chil- 
dren is sufficient not only to neutralize all he 
says, but to turn his instructions into ridicule. 
It is, indeed, a sad affair when it is truthfully 
gossiped, “Our minister’s family are more gayly 
attired than any other in the congregation.” For 
if the preacher fail in the government of his 
own household, what confidence can he have of 
success in administering wholesome discipline to 
others? 

In this connection perhaps allusion should be 
made to another source of encouragement to this 
indulgence. I refer to the patronage too com- 
monly extended by Christian parents in behalf 
of that numerous class of Lady’s Books and 
periodicals, in which the “latest fashions” are 
pictorially paraded and studiously commented 
upon, with elegant engravings of eminent lit- 
erary, and even pious, females represented in 
an excessively ornate, if not really immodest 
costume. 

Again, this practice may be encouraged by 
silence. Let a daughter spend a large portion 
of her precious time at the toilet, and habitually 
decorate herself with tawdry ornaments, without 
one word of remonstrance from her father or 
mother, or other token of disapprobation, and 
is it strange if ‘‘e construes their silence into 
approval? So if a minister, mingling with his 
people, sees the members of his Church running 
into the extremes of fashion and extravagance 
in dress without either public or private reproof, 
it requires no labored argument to prove that he 
thus certainly, though indirectly, encourages such 
unchristian practices. For although the maxim, 
“Silence gives consent,” may not be applicable 
in all cases, it does apply to those whose special 
business is to instruct the people in every thing, 


great and small, which has a bearing upon moral | 


and religious culture. 

I must not omit to remark that superfluities 
have sometimes been encouraged by the inju- 
dicious conduct of reformers. As one extreme 
begets another, the natural tendency of fanatical 
measures to remove this, as well as other evils, 
is to aggravate it. If in former times there were 
zealots who, in correcting violators of the rules 


of the Church in this respect, violated the still 
more important rules of Bible cour‘ssy them- 
selves, and abused instead of reforming trans- 
gressors, there is little occasion of complaint in 
this direction at the present day. In these days 
we very seldom, if ever, hear of ministers so far 
overstepping the bounds of propriety as to lay 
violent hands upon the head-dresses of ladies 
at the door of the love-feast; to rudely and cen- 
soriously reprove individual females in public 
places, as though any means, even the sacrifice 
of the charity that thinketh no evil, and is not 
easily provoked, is justifiable in a crusade against 
trinkets and ribbons; or to arrest the character of 
a brother minister because he can not see it his 
duty to wear a collarless, buttonless coat and 
a low-crowned, white hat. Those one-idea men 
are now scarce who imagine that a good dis- 
ciplinarian implies chiefly a regulator of female 
costume, and who seem to think that the grand 
business of a spiritual “watchman” is gold-hunt- 
ing and pearl-fishing. Few if any Christians of 
such extravagant views are to be seen in these 
times; indeed, it is to be feared the tendency is 
quite the opposite. We are more in danger of 
conniving at this sin than in manifesting improper 
zeal in arresting it. Both extremes, however, 
should be avoided, as overaction and inaction are 
generally followed by a similar result. 

But why is it now no time to encourage super- 
Vfluity of apparel? 

1. The Scriptural rule on this point is applica- 
ble to all times. I can not sympathize with the 
views of those who seem to think that the nar- 
row way marked out by the Savior is too con- 
tracted for these enlightened times, and that the 
rules of holy living which were adapted to the 
rude age of the apostles are too stringent, if not 
too vulgar, for this day of refinement. The Bible 
is made for man, and is adapted to all times and 
all classes of society. He who is too wise to be 
taught by the Scriptures has yet to learn that he 
is a fool; and he who is too refined to obey the 
word of God will ascertain, sooner or later, that, 
unless converted and imbued with childlike sim- 
plicity, his false refinement will exclude him 
from heaven. 

2. The tendency of the age is strongly toward 
luxury, display, and extravagance. This is ad- 
mitted to be the leading cause of the present 
pecuniary distress at least in our country. What, 
then, is the duty of the Church? To increase 
this evil by obsequiously imitating the world, 
and competing with the votaries of fashion? or 
to raise a standard against the corrupting tend- 





encies of the times, and, as the salt of the earth 
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and light of the world, show that there is a 
more excellent way, and purify all classes of 
society by the elevating truths of the Bible, 
illustrated by a consistent example? Surely it 
is now no time to encourage gayety in dress, 
especially as the work of reform is beginning to 
develop itself in what is called the best society. 
As great as is the rage for other forms of extrav- 
agance, a profusion of jewelry and other gaudy 
ornaments is, we learn, becoming quite unfash- 
ionable in the highest circles. It is becoming 
untrue that they who wear gorgeous apparel are 
in kings’ houses. The Queen of England, it is 
said, usually dresses with remarkable simplicity, 
and the Empress of France is following her ex- 
ample. Shall Christians, then, eagerly snatch 
up and put on the cast-off ornaments which the 
princes of this world have either a conscience too 
tender or a taste too pure to wear? 

8. We now have special opportunities to make 
infinitely better investments of God’s gold and 
silver intrusted in our hands than to adorn our 
persons with it. We live in a day of peculiar 
needs, and peculiar light as to our obligation to 
the physically destitute at home and the morally 
benighted abroad. Missionaries who are now 
toiling in the darkest places of the earth tell us 
that one of the most debasing and inveterate 
passions of the heathen is for splendid apparel 
in general, and jewelry in particular; and that 
in some cases females carry their vahity so far 
as not only to fasten gold in some form upon 
their ears, their bosoms, their wrists, their ankles, 
and around their necks, but even in their nose, 
and upon their foes. Hence, missionaries in their 
letters frequently beseech Christians in this coun- 
try to set these poor pagans a better example, 
and use their surplus gold in sending more Bibles 
and laborers to them, rather than in adopting the 
barbarous and idolatrous customs which the former 
are trying so hard to extirpate. 

Finally. We are not exempt from sickness and 
death in these times; hence, it is now no time 
to give loose reins to indulgence in personal dec- 
orations. However fantastically and brilliantly 
some persons may be inclined to appear while 
in the enjoyment of health and in the prospect 
of a long life, none wish to leave the world with 
their bodies loaded with meretricious ornaments. 
These things are found to have no tendency to 
soften the pillow or extract the sting of death. 
A wealthy lady, a few years since, met a terrible 
death by her clothes taking fire. Almost the 
first favor the dying woman asked of her attend- 
ants was the removal from her crisped fingers of 
the richly jeweled rings, which, though valued 





at several thousand dollars, now looked so hate- 
ful to her that she insisted upon having them 
immediately taken off. 

If we do not wish to die as the fool dieth, let 
us not live as the fool liveth. Let us, then, 
guided by reason and the word of God, give 
prayerful attention to this subject; then shall we 
be enabled to find and keep the happy medium 
between monastic austerity or pharisaic singular- 
ity on the one hand, and Parisian splendor and 
princely extravagance on the other. Let us re- 
member that we are not only at liberty, but it is 
our duty, to conform to the customs of the world, 
even in our costume, when those customs are in 
harmony with Bible principles; but when Fash- 
ion imperiously commands us to trample under 
our feet the positive teachings of Scripture, we 
are unhesitatingly to repudiate her claim, and do 
right, though a thousand scornful lips be curled 
at us, and we compelled to stand alone as the 
mark for ten thousand fingers of derision. 
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“CHARITY NEVER FAILETH.”—St. Pat. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue sparkling eye that ruled the heart 
Hath lost its magic beam, 

And in the socket, heavily, 
Like warning lamp doth gleam. 

The wearied ear remits its toil, 
Rejects the music-strain, 

And with the folly of the world 
No longer loads the brain. 

The hand that with untiring deeds 
Did mark the days of old, 

Now trembleth in its feeble grasp 
The water-cup to hold. 

The foot no more o’er hill and dale 
Doth keep its vigorous way, 

But on the cushioned sofa rests, 
A prisoner day by day. 

Even Memory, with a wrinkled brow, 
Is faltering o’er the page, 

On which she registered her gains 
From infancy to age. 

And Fancy faileth in her skill 
O’er fairy-land to soar, 

And sadly folds a bgyoken wing 
To ride the blast no more. 

But the sweet spirit’s love to man, 
In God its fearless trust, 

Its zeal to keep a Savior’s law— 
These fade not into dust— 

These perish not with time—but grow, 
Like beaten gold, more bright, 

The deathless children of the skies 
That heavenward take their flight. 
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LITERARY WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
THE AUTHOR OF “SUNNY SIDE.” 
BY THE EDITOR. 


OME time since a young woman, who was 

fond of intellectual pursuits, and somewhat 
accustomed to use the pen, but mainly for her 
private gratification, conceived the idea of sketch- 
ing the character of a deceased friend. The 
sketch was completed, and afterward lay neg- 
lected several years in her desk. Subsequently 
it was rewritten, but still with no definite ob- 
ject beyond personal gratification. Some of her 
friends then suggested its publication, and the 
manuscript was at different times offered to five 
different publishers, and was as often rejected. 
The author’s friends, however, nothing disheart- 
ened by these rebuffs, got up an edition of jive 
hundred copies as a sort of venture. Such was 
the origin of “The Sunny Side,” which two 
years from the date of its first publication had 
attained a circulation of forty thousand, and had 
thrown its charm over the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands. 

Thousands of our own readers have already 
been touched by the deep pathos and charmed 
by the beautiful delineations of that little work, 
and also of its companion—“ A Peep at Number 
Five.” To such a graphic sketch of their la- 
mented author, we are sure, will not be otherwise 
than acceptable. 

Mrs. Elizebeth Stuart Phelps was the daughter 
of the celebrated American philologist and He- 
braist—Moses Stuart, of Andover, Mass. In 
that place she was born in 1815. She strongly 
resembled her father, and derived from him some 
of her most striking bodily as well as mental 
peculiarities. Among her Reminiscences of her 
childhood occurs the following beautiful allusion 
to her eminent father: 

“One thing made a powerful impression on 
me; it was my waking early on cold winter 
mornings, and looking from my western window 
into the wood-house chamber. There was father, 
sawing wood by the dim light of his lantern. I 
used to wonder, as I lay snug in bed, dreading to 
hear ‘the first bell,’ how father could force him- 
self out so early when it was so cold and so dark, 
to saw wood. When I grew older, and learned 
that he often did this after a wakeful night full 
of tossings to and fro, with snatches of unquiet 
and dreamy sleep, and when I saw him coming 
in to the breakfast-table exhausted and nervous, 
it taught me how high a price he set upon those 
golden morning hours.” 

With all her deep reverence and affection for 





her father, as well as her resemblance of him in 
her temperament and in many of her mental traits, 
she had none of his predilection for the study 
of languages. Indeed, that study was rather dis- 
agreeable to her than otherwise. “Her favorite 
department in childhood was that of the ‘ belles- 
lettres;? and in this her childhood was marked 
by uncommon mental activity. She very early 
exhibited a desire to originate trains of thought, 
rather than to accumulate the treasures of others; 
and this was characteristic of her mental habits 
to the end of life. As early as the age of ten 
years, she developed a fact in narrative composi- 
tion. She was accustomed at that period to 
amuse the domestics of the family and their 
friends with her extemporaneous stories; and 
among the relics of her writings at that time 
are found little volumes of narratives which she 
composed for the entertainment of her younger 
sisters. Her own earliest recollections of her 
mental history were those of the tales she wrote, 
or the materials for them which she was con- 
stantly inventing and arranging in her mind.” 
She was passionately fond of painting, and stat- 
uary, and music. The predominancy of the 
nervous in her temperament gave intensity to 
all her emotions, and also led to a strong and 
decided development of all her natural traits of 
character. 

At the age of sixteen Miss Stuart was placed 
under the tuition of Rev. Jacob Abbott, then 
Principal of the “Mount Vernon School” in 
Boston. Here she prosecuted her studies with 
great ardor and success. Mr. Abboti, himself a 
writer of rare excellence, especially in narrative 
and descriptive composition, perceived the strong 
bias and natural talent of his charge in that direc- 
tion, and encouraged the development of that 
taleat. He encouraged her to write for a maga- 
zine he was then editing; and several of the 
contributions she then made, under the signature 
of “H. Trusta,’ were twenty years later wrought 
into the descriptive and narrative scenes of 
“Sunny Side.” 

“ Her highest and almost only ambition in her 
first efforts was to write something that should 
attract the notice of her father. It is doubtful 
whether any subsequent success ever gave her 
keener pleasure, than she felt when she first 
received from his lips the hearty ‘Well done,’ 
after the publication of one of her simple stories. 
But a few weeks before she went to join him in 
heaven, she recalled, with filial pride, the occa- 
sion, the hour, the trepidation she felt, the quick 
look of surprise followed by the smile on her 
father’s face, when she put into his hands the 
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few small bills she had just received as a remu- 
neration for her first toils of authorship; and the 
playful indignation with ‘which he tossed them 
back to her over the dinner-table, saying, “I want 
none of that.”’ ‘Her heart,’ she said, in speak- 
ing of the occurrence, ‘was as full as it could 
hold; she was happier than a queen.’ The nar- 
ration of this little incident brought back the life 
to her pale cheek, as the four hundred thousand 
readers of one of her late productions could not 
do it.” 

Several incidents at this early date served as 
incitements to the use of her pen. One of them 
is thus given in the “Memorial” of her prefixed 
to the “Last Leaf from Sunny Side:” 

“One of her fugitive pieces, published while 
she was a member of the Mount Vernon School, 
was very extensively circulated in various forms, 
being republished in England, and returned to 
this country accredited to an English authoress, 
and afterward published also in France. For 
many years it was a standard article in reading- 
books for children, and it still reappears occa- 
sionally among the selections in the ‘Children’s 
Department’ of our religious newspapers. Little 
instances of success of this kind were not fitted 
to induce the youthful authoress to lay aside her 
pen. Indeed, from that time it was never idle, 
till, at Death’s bidding, it was laid down forever.” 

White under the tuition of Mr. Abbott, also, 
her early religious impressions received a more 
definite form and developed a more decidedly 
religious character. Her own narrative of this 
event she has thus given: 

“The course which Mr. Abbott adopted was 
entirely the reverse of that to which I had been 
accustomed, and that which I expected. Instead 
of urging God’s claims upon me, as others had 
often done, he preserved an unbroken silence on 
the subject of personal religion. This surprised 
me, and after awhile made me uneasy. I brought 
myself at length to ask him for the cause of his 
silence toward me on that subject. He told me 
that he considered the circumstances under which 
I had been brought up to have been such, that 
every motive which could influence me had been 
already urged, and that I had deliberately made 
my choice; and, therefore, that it remained for 
him only to fit me for happiness as far as it could 
be had in this world. This startled me, and led 
me to look more earnestly into my heart. From 
this beginning I was led on gradually, and to 
myself almost imperceptibly, till I began to dare 
to hope that I had become a child of God, 
and to wish to take upon myself the name of 
Christ. I was conscious of a great change in me. 


Thoughts of God no longer filled me with hor- 
ror; but a view of his holiness and purity was 
granted to me, which filled me with inexpress- 
ible joy. I felt that Hfe was an ‘unspeakable 
gift,’ because there was a God. I desired most 
earnestly to approach as near to his holiness as 
I was able, but many struggles taught me how 
strong a hold sin had in this heart. Here the 
atonement of Christ first met me with power. 
I felt driven to it; and in view of it, even such 
a sinning heart still dared to look up and strug- 
gle on, feeling that its heaviest burden Christ 
himself bore. I began to desire to give myself 
wholly to God in Christ. I wished to live and 
die for him. I longed to lose myself in him. 
I wished to indulge no plans, nor purposes, nor 
feelings, nor thoughts, of which love to him was 
not the guiding spring. To live for his glory 
seemed all that rendered life worth possessing. 
If I must cease to do this, I would also eease 
to live. This was a great change from my former 
self, and I have dared to hope that it was God’s 
own work.” 

In 1842 she became the wife of Rev. Austin 
Phelps, then pastor of the Pine-Street Congre- 
gational Church in Boston. Here a new scene 
of activity, of usefulness, and of happiness opened 
before her. Of the effect wrought upon her by 
this change in her relations we must let her 
biographer speak: 

“Tt introduced her to new varieties of human 
nature and to new modes of life. She was 
brought by it more constantly than before into 
contact with ife—with men, women, and chil- 
dren, as they are in a busy, and, on the whole, 
a happy world. It added to the lessons of seclu- 
sion those of society, and to the discipline of 
study that of action, It was a change of moral 
climate, which, just at that time, her constitu- 
tional temperament greatly needed. She felt it 
through her whole being, and was happier and 
better for it. She began soon to be sensible of 
an increasing sympathy with human life. Even 
her tastes as respects the fine arts were insensibly 
modified. A fondness grew upon her for those 
works of art which represented living character, 
rather than for those which represented only 
material nature. In a letter written from her 
birthplace, a few years after her removal to Bos- 
ton, she writes: ‘Andover is looking most de- 
lightfully. The birds sing, and the cool winds 
are refreshing, and the eye is filled with beauty. 
As I looked out last evening on these arching 
elms lighted up by the moon—forming a bower 
fit for a poet’s home—I could not resist the 





feeling, that the scene had become to me like 
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only a gorgeous picture. I could appreciate it, 
I could love it, but there was a soul wanting.’ 

“Very similar to this was the effect of the 
change upon her religious character. The ordi- 
nary experience of Christians in the humbler 
walks of life was new to her, and she became 
much interested in observing it. She found her 
own soul insensibly sympathizing with it. She 
would often speak of its simple-hearted mani- 
festations with a glad surprise, as if in the plain, 
unlettered stranger whose words were of the 
Savior, she had suddenly found a friend. ‘It 
does me good,’ she would frequently say, on 
returning from the weekly prayer meeting, ‘to 
hear these people talk. They speak so feelingly 
and so honestly what they think and what they 
want.’ Respect for the common developments of 
Christian character and modes of Christian speech 
became a very positive feature of her own piety. 
Few things could rouse her indignation more 
quickly than to hear them spoken of siightingly. 
More than once has her eye lighted up and her 
cheek glowed with the zeal she felt in vindica- 
ting them from undeserved contempt. She made 
no secret of her own readiness to sit as a learner 
at the feet of any who seemed to know the love 
of Christ. So strong did her sympathy with 
the common Christian mind become, that she 
acquired an enthusiasm bordering upon reverence 
for the work of the pastoral office. It was a 
severe trial to her feelings when her husband 
exchanged that office for a professorship at An- 
dover.” 

Her residence in Boston was also fruitful in 
another respect. It was marked by a fuller de- 
velopment of her tastes and power as a writer. 
“Previously to this time she had written much 
in the form of articles for newspapers and maga- 
zines, and children’s books. She had invariably 
published her writings anonymously; and when 
they were once published, she thought little more 
of them. There are scattered through several 
periodicals, and on the shelves of the American 
Sunday School Union and the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society, many of the produc- 
tions of her pen, which it is impossible now 
to identify as hers. She herself was often un- 
able to recognize with confidence her own vol- 
umes, after years had passed since she wrote 
them. She has several times been seen bending 
over the counter of a bookstore in perplexity as 
to the authorship of some little book which she 
held in her hand, seeming to detect some familiar 
traces of her former self, and yet unable to de- 
cide whether she were the author of it or not. 
Her own account of her earlier writings, as given 





in subsequent years, renders it probable that not 
more than one-third of the little books she has 
published can be now distinguished as hers.” 

Most of her earlier productions were designed 
for children, and in adapting her thoughts and 
style of composition to them she possessed an 
admirable faculty. But subsequently her pro- 
ductions had more special reference to older read- 
ers. The scenes of every-day life seemed to 
suggest her themes for composition; and hence 
the life-like naturalness of her characters and 
pictures. “She kept a journal of the infancy 
of her children, preserving thus all the little 
incidents which usually form the materials of 
‘Mother’s Stories.’ Distinct from this was her 
‘Family Journal,’ consecrated to the more pri- 
vate experiences in which her family shared. 
This journal was subjected to review on certain 
choice anniversaries, and in her affections stood 
next to the Family Bible. If she lost a friend, 
she loved to“express her sense of the affliction 
by writing something which should portray that 
friend’s character. She tried her skill in several 
of these modes without at first entertaining any 
idea of publishing what she wrote.” 

She was unceasing in effort to improve her 
mind, to store her imagination and memory with 
pictures of life and character, and to fathom the 
deep mysteries of nature and of mind. Her 
great aim was to improve her taste and skill 
in writing, and also to store her mind with the 
material of thought. For this double purpose 
she applied herself to the study of books as well 
as things. “At one period she read largely the 
works of several popular writers of fiction. She 
did this with the eye of a critic, intent on dis- 
covering where lay the secret of their influence. 
The results of her criticism, as she has recorded 
them among her private papers, are exceedingly 
interesting, as exhibitions of her industry in dis- 
ciplining her own mind. With the same intent, 
she devoted much time to the study of the old 
English poets. During one winter she read with 
great enthusiasm Spenser’s ‘Ferie Queene;’ and 
displayed daily at her tea-table the gems she 
had selected during the day from the royal treas- 
ury. For several winters in succession she en- 
ticed her husband from his study, at least one 
evening in each week, for the reading of Shak- 
speare at their fireside.” 

Mrs. Phelps was not the mere literary woman. 
“In her own house she strove to spread around 
her an atmosphere of cheerful piety. This was 
an object of much solicitude with her. It was a 
matter of most sacred principle in her plan of 
life, to suffer nothing to come between her and | 
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her family. ‘She would be a true wife and 
mother, if nothing else.’ Her literary pursuits, 
and the gratification of her taste for the fine arts, 
were religiously subordinated to her duties ‘at 
home.’ This was not a mere sentiment in her 
mind—it was her daily study; it cost her thought 
and labor, and was achieved only by an indomi- 
table resolution. With her feeble health, to per- 
form with her books and her pen and her pencil, 
all that was necessary to satisfy her own mind, 
and yet to preside over the household of a pas- 
tor, was not—a pleasant song. She accomplished 
it by the most rigid systematizing of her duties 
from morning to night. She remembered the 
‘wood-house chamber’ as seen from the ‘ western 
window’ in her father’s house. Every hour had 
its allotted duty, and the duty was done. Her 
plans for weeks in advance were all recorded 
with her pen. Among her manuscripts are now 
found, ‘Memoranda of Housekeeping,’ in which 
are written her plans for the work of her servants 
and for her own—even weekly ‘bills of fare,’ in 
which are arranged the order of every meal for 
the week. There are found, also, fragments of 
journals in which are recorded the history of 
experiments in housekeeping and their success 
or failure. The result was, that she accomplished 
her design, She for many years could reserve 
habitually two hours each day for her writing- 
table, and keep in constant progress her studies 
and her miscellaneous reading, and find her recre- 
ation in her pencil, and yet the order of her 
house was like clockwork; her children never 
showed the want of a mother’s care; her home 
was never the less a home on account of her pas- 
sionate attachment to literature and art. The 
sincerity of the religious convictions which she 
carried into these household plans, she has un- 
designedly illustrated in her little New-Year’s 
Story—' The Angel over the Right Shoulder’— 
and her jealous vigilance over her own tastes, 
lest they should encroach on the comfort of 
those who were dependent upon her, is intimated 
by another of her home sketches—‘The Hus- 
band of a Blue.’ ” 

In 1848, Mr. Phelps having been elected pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mrs. Phelps returned to her native place to re- 
side. Two things rendered this change by no 
means agreeable to herself. She had become 
strongly attached to her Boston friends, and the 
separation from them was like sundering the 
cords of life. Another cause of this reluctance 
gtew out of the ravages of death in her father’s 
family. Writing about her return, she says: 
“One thing, in particular, hangs over me like 





a pall, too often oppressing me with its black 
shadow; it is, the breaking up of my father’s 
family. I do not know that I can have strength 
enough to live here cheerfully, when I have only 
their graves to visit.” 

Her magnanimity of spirit, as well as her nice 
and delicate sense of propriety, led her to con- 
ceal in a great measure the reluctance she felt to 
returning to Andover, lest her husband should be 
unduly influenced in a question of duty. But 
when it was determined that he should go, it 
cost her a long and severe struggle before she 
could bring her mind to submit to the change. 
In this trial her refuge was the “throne of grace;” 
and the effect of her oft-repeated and long-con- 
tinued intercessions there are well expressed in 
a letter written some time after: “As to the 
great point of contentment with life, I really 
think I have gained upon it. It has been a thing 
for which I have struggled and prayed; and for 
the most part, my mind ¢s at rest, and my heart 
contented. I think I can say this; and what is 
equally true, a feeling of habitual gratitude has 
gained ground within me. I do carry about with 
me, a great deal of the time, a thankful heart. 
I am so grateful for the bright rallying-points 
around which my thoughts cluster, I make a 
great effort to keep them constantly in view. 
I feel that I should be guilty not to do so; and 
month after month I think I can see that it 
becomes more and more natural to me to look 
on the bright side things.” 

From this time her piety assumed a still deeper 
and more holy cast. “The change,” says her 
husband, “was visible in her softened eye, and 
in the increasing gentleness of her tones. The 
doctrines of the Gospel were evidently becoming 
more precious than ever to her heart. During 
the last year of her life she rewrote entirely one 
of her Sabbath School books, because the story 
at the first writing had not clearly and precisely 
shadowed forth the views of regeneration on 
which she had intended to construct it. Little 
evidences, which can not be recorded, disclosed 
her deepening love to the person of the Savior. 
She would often speak of him in terms of per- 
sonal endearment, and yet with a reverence for 
his divine nature, which was but feebly expressed 
by the opinion she held, that no painter should 
attempt to portray in full that countenance to 
which, as she thought, no human imagination 
could do justice. The books she chose for her 
devotional reading indicated her sympathy with 
some of the higher forms of Christian experience. 
Although she felt little respect for any exclusive 
model of Christian character, yet she found much 
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to which her heart responded in the written expe- 
riences of Madame Guyon and Catharine Adorna. 
These, together with ‘ Bridges’s Exposition of the 
One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm,’ and her 
long-loved favorite—‘ Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying’—were her constant companions.” 

About this time an incident occurred which 
beautifully illustrates her character. A sister in 
the Church had become involved in a difficulty 
which threatened to subject her to Church censure. 
“All the ordinary efforts for a happy adjustment 
of it had failed. One, and another, and another 
of her friends had withdrawn their sympathy 
from her. Mrs. Phelps requested at last that 
she might be permitted to visit the unfortunate 
woman. It was proposed that she should go 
as a committee of the Church. She promptly 
refused. ‘No,’ said she, ‘I shall be no commit- 
tee. Let me go as a woman to her sister.’ She 
went. Her woman’s instinct and her Christian 
heart accomplished what a sterner fidelity had 
not done. A single interview restored the erring 
one to confidence, and she still lives beloved for 
her Christian virtues.” 

By the publication of “Sunny Side” Mrs. 
Phelps first became known to the public as an 
author. “Its unexpected success,” says her biog- 
rapher, “increased her desire to improve to the 
utmost whatever talents she might possess, in 
the preparation of books for the young. She 
wrote in rapid succession ‘The Kitty Brown Se- 
ries,’ for the American Sunday School Union. 
Her fugitive pieces were scattered through vari- 
ous periodicals. ‘The Peep at Number Five,’ 
which she regarded as her best production, she 
wrote and published but a few months before 
her death. In less than one year from the time 
of its publication, it had reached the sale of the 
twentieth thousand. At the suggestion of an 
unknown correspondent in Ohio, she gathered 
and arranged the materials for another narrative, 
to be entitled the ‘Minister's Widow.’ It was 
designed to be a twin volume to ‘The Sunny 
Side.’ She had also in mind the materials and 
plan of a work in similar style, designed for 
young ladies in the advanced stages of their edu- 
cation. Upon these last two works her mind 
was intent when: her failing health obliged her 
to desist from the use of her pen. It was one 
of the trials of her long confinement that she 
could not commit to paper the characters and 
scenes which crowded upon her imagination. 
When a temporary suspension of disease caused 
her strength to rally a little, she for several days 
dragged herself to her writing-table for one half 
hour each day, that she might finish the revision 





of a collection of her miscellaneous narratives, 
which she had promised to the publishers for 
republication. Her mind seemed to find no rest 
but in incessant activity. 

“It had long been her practice to write much 
simply for her own gratification or improvement. 
During the years of her final residence in An- 
dover she wrote much for her children, without 
any design of publishing what she thus wrote. 
Such was her solicitude in regard to the earliest 
impressions made on their minds, that she could 
not at all times find in the common collections 
of children’s books just such reading as she 
wished to put into their hands. Some truth for 
which their minds seemed to be in waiting, she 
could not find so stated or so illustrated as to 
meet her views of their wants. When such was 
the case, she was accustomed to write books for 
them, which should realize, as far as was in her 
power, her own idea of what they needed. Sev- 
eral of her published volumes, with much ma- 
terial that is yet in manuscript, were written with 
this design. She often wrote in the morning the 
chapter which was to be their entertainment when 
they retired for their evening meal, before going 
to rest. At the hour of twilight she habitually 
went with them, and gave them her personal 
attendance at their bedside. ‘She did but bathe 
the weary feet of her little children, but the 
angel over the right shoulder—wrote it down.’ 
‘These duties and cares acquired a dignity from 
the strokes of that golden pen.’ That hour was 
as dear to her as a Sabbath hour. It was called 
in the family dialect, ‘The children’s hour.’ Her 
own countenance was as radiant as theirs, when 
their beaming eyes and forgotten meal testified 
to the interest with which they listened to their 
mother’s stories.” 

Some fifteen months before her death her 
health began gradually to fail, and the sudden 
death of her father gave a shock to her system 
from which she never recovered. Her vision of 
death drawn some years before was soon to be 
realized. We insert it here not only as fitting 
to the subject, but also as an illustration of her 
style: “I have had adream. I was in a dark- 
ened chamber, and there lay before me a pale suf- 
ferer. I could see her face distinctly, for above 
her hovered an angel from whose form light 
radiated. This, I saw, was the Angel of Death; 
and yet he was not terrible. He looked earnestly 
with mournful and yet loving eyes on her pallid 
countenance, and words seemed to come from 
him without breath. ‘Then, choose, my child; 
I have here for you a crown. Come with me, 
and it is surely yours. Your sins are blotted 
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out forever” One stepped up, and reached to 
her her first-born. She gazed at it long—she 
touched its innocent forehead—she looked at 
the angel—her lips moved, as if she would say, 
‘What, alone in the world? ‘And God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,’ was the reply. 
Then her dark blue eye turned on one who 
stood weeping by her side. Her lip quivered; 
a stern struggle was in her heart. That breath- 
less voice spoke agnin, ‘ Life has rich gifts of love 
for you; but sin is here. Will you leave with 
me for heaven? Choose, my child.’ And the 
struggle convulsed her frame with mortal agony; 
then it ceased, and all was calm. Without a 
tear, her eye turned on death. She placed her 
hand in his. Music and light, such as angels love, 
filled the air; and Death took his gift. Yet, I 
saw that he left a form, cold though it was, 
whose expression was still so radiant with rap- 
ture, that, as we looked, our hearts were com- 
forted. I awoke in tears, but they were not for 
the departed; they were for the solitary mourner 
who was bending over her.” 

Late in the fall of 1852 it became painfully 
manifest that disease was gradually but surely 
acquiring the mastery over her physical system. 
Medical advice was in vain, and her physicians 
soon regarded her case as hopeless. “Now,” 
says her biographer, “commenced one of the 
most striking exhibitions of her character that 
her life witnessed. It was, her calm, deliberate, 
conscientious, determined struggle for life. She 
had scarcely reached life’s meridian. Her pow- 
ers as a writer, after twenty years of faithful dis- 
cipline, had but just come to their maturity. The 
judgment of severe critics had assured her that 
a sphere of public usefulness was opening before 
her. She felt eager to enter it, and grateful for 
the privilege. Her home, too, called loudly for 
her. She was a wife, and a mother. An infant 
family seemed to say to her that she must not die. 

“She had long known the power of the mind 
over the health of the body. The resistance of 
disease by force of will had been a habit with 
her for years. Her resolute purpose and fidelity 
in self-discipline had often kept in check the 
malady which now threatened to lay her in the 
grave. After meditating long in silence upon 
the extremity to which she seemed now to be 
brought, she called her husband to her side— 
her voice was calm—her whole manner self- 
possessed—every thing betokened the collected 
purpose of her soul. As nearly as her language 
can be now recalled, she said, ‘I do not wish 
you to speak to me of death, nor tell me of any 
discouraging changes in my state. Talk to me 
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of God, and give me pleasant thoughts of heaven, 
but not as if you expected me to die. Be as 
hopeful as you can be, and help me to hope, 
You need not feel anxious about my religious 
state, nor ask me about it. That is not necessary. 
I am at rest. When the time comes for 
me to go, you shall know it. I shall not die 
without being able to say to you all that you 
will wish to hear. God will take care of that, 
and he will take care of me. Now, my duty is, 
to live; and you must help me.’ 

“This calm conviction of duty to live from 
that moment appeared almost incessantly to be 
active in her mind. She concentrated the whole 
strength of her being upon the last struggle for 
life. Never before had she exhibited so noble 
an effort of Christian principle as now. She 
watched in silence the signs of her failing strength, 
but expressed continually her strong hope that 
she should yet recover. When temporary im- 
provements took place in her condition, she ral- 
lied her spirits, and threw herself back into life, 
and formed plans, and conversed blithely, aud 
even amused her friends with her pleasantries. 

“ Her silent thoughts of her own family would 
sometimes break from the restraint she imposed 
on them. In one instance, when her infant child 
was taken into her room, it seemed to unloose 
her imprisoned affections—her face lighted up 
with tenderness, her eye assumed that depth of 
meaning which none but a mother’s eye ever 
has, and for a few moments she poured forth 
her love in the dialect which only mothers 
know how to use—then fell back, as if to renew 
more resolutely the struggle against the disease 
that consumed her. There were occasions of 
extreme and immediate peril, when she would 
herself give directions as to the various remedies 
she needed, and would mark the time, minute 
by minute, at which the remedy should be re- 
peated. On such occasions there were moments 
when, as if to proclaim its own immortality, the 
soul seemed to come forth from that dimmed 
eye, and in almost visible presence, to strike at 
the unseen foe. 

“For more than thirty days she maintained 
the unequal conflict. At leygth her hope began 
to waver. ‘If it were not for my children,’ said 
she, ‘I would not struggle any longer.’ It was 
not till the evening of the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember that she became convinced that the strug- 
gle was a hopeless one, and that God was call- 
ing her to himself. She then gave up all, with 
scarcely a moment’s agitation. ‘Without a tear 
her eye turned on Death. She placed her hand 
in his,’ 
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“The closing scene was just like her. Her 
whole manner was so self-possessed—her words 
were so truthful—her spirit so self-distrustful, 
80 severe in judgment upon her own infirmities, 
so penitent, so hopeful, so thoughtful of those 
whom she was leaving, so full of love to that 
Savior who was waiting for her coming—that 
it did not seem like dying. It was rather life 
drawing to its close with a beautiful naturalness. 
She took her husband by the hand, and after 
speaking of the path they had trod together, as 
none but she could have spoken, she said, ‘You 
must not think I have been unhappy during this 
sickness—I have not. I have done the best I 
could do to live, but I have not been unhappy. 
The Savior has been around my bed. I do not 
know that I shall be saved, but now I can only 
trust. He gave himself to die for sinners, and 
why should I not trust him? 

“Some passages from the Scriptures were re- 
peated to her, which appeared to give her com- 
fort. Among others, the following; namely, ‘ This 
is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.’ The speaker paused here, and she in- 
stantly took up the passage, and added in tones 
of most touching emphasis, ‘of whom I am chief. 


| And after a few moments’ silence, she continued 


in the same earnest tones, ‘I do believe;? and 
again, in answer to the inquiry, ‘You know that 


' you love the Savior, do you not? she replied, 


‘I do love him. I do trust in his atoning blood, 
and in nothing else. I give myself to him.’ As 
life ebbed fast away, the thought of the holi- 


| ness of heaven again oppressed her, and doubts 
| clouded the prospect; and nothing seemed to sat- 


isfy her longing for a full assurance, but the 
very words of God, ‘He is able to save unto the 


| uttermost, seeing that he ever liveth to inter- 


cede.” ‘He that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” ‘Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid’ ‘I go to prepare man- 


| sions for you.’ ‘I will not leave you comfortless.’ 
| I will come again and receive you unto myself.’ 
| *This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ 


These, and many others of like character, buoyed 
up her fainting spirit. For several hours before 
she vanished out of our sight not a cloud rested 
upon her vision. She desired to depart. Her 
last words were, ‘How long? how long?’ ” 

Since her death several of her then unpub- 
lished sketches have been gathered and pub- 
lished in a little volume—“ The Last Leaf from 
Sunny Side.” To this volume is prefixed a 
beautiful “Memorial” of the author, to which 


we are indebted for most of this sketch. In a} be ‘unclothed, that I might be ‘clothed upon.’ ” 





future number we may give some few specimens 
of her writings. 

We close this sketch, already protracted be- 
yond our design, with a single selection: 

“Once, at the hour of twilight, I sat at my 
western window, and watched the dying out 
of day. To me the scene is always suggestive 
of the fading away of this life. E strained my 
eyes to catch a glimpse beyond the dark horizon. 
But the distant mountain and nearer hill and 
valley faded into the gray twilight, and my 
thoughts turned from the world without to the 
world within. All at once, from that spot where 
the red sun went down, arose a bright cloud like 
anew sun. Soon I seemed to be bathed in its 
light. The ebbing and flowing waves bore up 
before me a shining mirror. I looked upon this 
mirror, and saw reflected in it my own image. 
It was a truthful mirror. What a heart it re- 
vealed to me! How divided between earth and 
heaven, between self and God! How feeble its 
best resolutions! How faint its noblest aspira- 
tions! How corrupt a heart it was! I wept, 
and through my tears I saw that the intellect, 
too, was fettered by prejudice, enslaved by indo- 
lence, diseased by sin. Its enfeebled powers 
returned no ‘usury’ to the Giver. I wept more 
and more at this sight. I bent over the image, 
as if I would wash it out with my tears. As one 
struggleth for life, so struggled I for something 
with which I might blot it out forever. 

“ Again the sunlight waves ebbed and flowed, 
and again the shining mirror was before me. 
Far down in its silvery depths I now discerned 
a figure of glorious and yet familiar form and 
features. No trace of care was on that brow, 
the eye sparkled with beautiful intelligence, and 
peaceful beyond description was the smile on 
the lip. I looked within—the struggles of that 
heart had ceased, its warfare ended. Sin no 
more had dominion there—and now, like a 
pent-up fountain suddenly released, its pure affec- 
tions came gushing forth. They needed a glori- 
fied body by which to express themselves. That 
intellect, freed also from mortal chains, how won- 
drous were its capacities! It sought out, and 
grasped, and appropriated to itself all truth, 
Free from doubt, and unerring in its decisions, 
it seemed like a giant armed. Something whis- 
pered to me that this image which I now saw 
was also my own. It was the image of that 
which, when I had passed the dim boundary 
of this life, I should be—a redeemed soul, with 
sanctified heart and illuminated mind, I gazed, 
‘lost in wonder, love, and praise.’ I panted to 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Herors@ Sprrxetve rrow Farrt mx Gov.—“ Though a 
host should encamp ageinst me, my heart shall not fear. . 
For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion. 
He shall set me up upon a rock.” — Pealme xxvii, 3, 5. 

He who bravely endures great sufferings, maintains a 
firm will amidst overwhelming perils, and whose intre- 
pidity remains unshaken in dangerous extremities, is 
accounted a hero. Hence, history has written the name 
of Tarik, 4 Saracen prince, among its' heroes, because, 
after his army had fought against superior numbers, and 
sixteen thousand of his men lay dead or wounded on 
the field of Xeres, near Cadiz, he remained unconquered. 
Turning to the survivors, he cried aloud, “ My brethren, 
the enemy is before you; the sea is behind. Whither 
wonld ye fly? Nay! follow your general. Iam resolved 
to lose my life or trample on the prostrate king of the 
Romans.” F 

Animated by this address, his troops rallied. The 
strife was renewed; the tide of battle turned, and the 
enemies of Tarik were cut to pieces. 

The conduct of Tarik in this battle constituted him a 
hero. His brave soul stood unappalled amidst the terrors 
of that deadly strife. Unconquered and unconquerable, 
his firm wiil refused to yield, even when to hope for 
victory seemed madness. And however much we may 
feel disgusted at the cruelty and barbarism of war, we 
can not help our admiration of these noble qualities in 
the man. Such deeds are the attractions of history. 

But the royal Psalmist exhibits a nobler and grander 
heroism than the Saracen warrior. Like Tarik, he could 
face a host with a heart of iron; but he drew his courage 
from a higher source. Tarik’s heroism sprung from the 
dark depths of human passion. He was too proud to 
yield to a detested foe, and, therefore, he grimly resolved 
to fling his life away, preferring death to inglorious de- 
feat. But David’s heroism flowed from a heart brimful 
of holy trust in God. He drew the sword at God’s bid- 
ding; he fought to accomplish God’s purposes; he felt 
safe because of God’s presence; he was assured of vic- 
tory because God had promised it to his arms. Hence, 
not only his manner, but even his heart, was calm in 
the most critical moments of battle. “Though a host 
should encamp against me,” he sings, ‘‘my heart shall 
not fear.” But why? Because, like Tarik, he was too 
proud to yield, and too ignorant of the future to dread 
death? Nay, but because Jehovah was his friend: “In 
the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion.” 

The Christian Church has furnished a host of heroes 
fashioned after the pattern of the royal Psalmist; heroes, 
the least of whom was more glorious than Tarik. These 
heroes of Christianity compose the noble army of mar- 
tyrs, and the records of war may be safely challenged 
to produce such lofty exhibitions of the heroic as are 
found on the pages of ecclesiastical history. The mil- 
itary hero marches to the field of his glory stimulated by 
the presence of his companions in arms, the clangor of 
the trumpet, the melody of martial music, and by all 
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the pomp and circumstance of war. The martyr nioves 
to the scene of his’ suffering unsustained by the presence 
of his friends, not only without the stimalus of one 
favorable, visible fact, but amidst the hissings and jeets 
of @ multitade of foes. The warrior is necessarily ex- 
cited by his passions, which make him blind to all sense 
of personal danger; the martyr is calm, and the pains 
of a bitter death stand distinctly before his eyes. The 
soldier has the hope of coming from the strife wi- 
harmed; the martyr is sure that his fate is to suffer. 
The prospect of his country’s approval, the smile of 
men, and the admiration of mankind, warm the heart of 
the former; while the latter falls with human execrations 
ringing in his ears. Visible honors await the first; the 
last must derive all his strength from invisible sources— 
from the’ promises of an invisible God, and the hope of 
an invisible reward. Yet, with all these advantages in 
favor of the warrior, the martyr has equaled, if not 
excelled him, in brave endurance of suffering, in intrepid 
defiance of danger, in unconquerable firmness of will. 

We know no better example of martyr heroism than 
that furnished by Eusebius in his account of the death 
of the venerable Polycarp, the personal friend of the 
apostles, and Bishop of Smyrna. Placed at the procon- 
sul’s tribunal, he stood bowed beneath the weight of 
many years, in the fullness of patriarchal beauty, while 
a ferocious mob clamored fiercely for his blood. We love 
to picture him to our fancy with a few thin locks of 
whitened hair scattered over his head; a large, clear 
brow, rich in the wrinkles of honorable age; unclouded, 
mild eyes, beaming with devotion from beneath his 
arched brow; a venerable beard white as driven snow, 
and his aged countenance radiant with the light which 
streams from his happy soul, and beautiful for the benev- 
olence of its expression. Thus he appears, that lovely 
old man, the fame of whose piety is as wide as the 
knowledge of Christianity, at the judgment-seat of his 
persecutors. The proconsul himself, despite his Roman 
firmness, is moved by his appearance, and appears anx- 
ious to save his victim’s life. Addressing him, he says: 

“Have a regard for your age! Swear by the genius of 
Cesar! Swear, and I will dismiss you.” 

These look like easy terms. A few words, and Poly- 
carp may live. Ay! but those few words would wound 
his Master, and render himself an infamous traitor to 
the best of sovereigns. And what is death compared to 
such infamy? Evidently death is nothing to Polycarp 
compared to dishonor. Hence, after calmly surveying 
the multitude a moment, he turns to the proconsul with 
words so full of simple affection, we wonder they had 
not broken even a Roman heart. Hear him: 

“Revile Christ!” he exclaims, as if that were a crime 
too base to be thought of—“revile Christ! Eighty-and- 
six years have I served him, and he never did me wrong; 
and can I now blaspheme my King that has saved me?” 

The Roman still urges, but the noble old man replies, 
“IT am a Christian! If you want to know what the 
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doctrine of Christianity is, grant me a day, and listen 
to me.” 

The proconsul, finding entreaty useless, now resorts to 
threats. “I have wild beasts at hand,” he says; “I will 
cast you to them, unless you change your mind!” 

“Call them!’ replies the invincible old man. 

Thinking to add terror to his threats, the incensed 
judge cries out, “I will cause you to be consumed by 
fire, should you despise the beasts!” 

At this utterance a smile lights up the intrepid patri- 
arch’s face; and he calmly responds, “You threaten fire 
that burns for a moment; for you know nothing of the 
fire of eternal punishment reserved for the wicked. But 
why do you delay? Bring what you wish!” 

Upon hearing this, the astonished proconsul proclaimed, 
through a herald, to the multitude, “ Polycarp confesses 
that he is a Christian!” And then, amid cries and yells 
from innumerable voices, the glorious old patriarch is 
dragged to a pile of wood and straw, which is hastily 
thrown together by the blood-thirsty mob. With perfect 
self-possession, he lays aside his outer garments, and 
suffers himself to be bound to the stake. Thus bound, 
he lifts his eyes to heaven, but not, as common martyrs 
do, to seek strength to suffer. He had that already. He 
looked up to offer a sort of triumphal song to God—a 
loyal thanksgiving for being permitted the honor of 
proving his adhesion to his Master by a martyr’s. death. 
As the voice of his praise dies away, fire is applied to 
his pyre, and, a moment afterward, he is seen standing 
in serene majesty, wrapped in flames. A few moments 
of suffering succeed, and Polycarp is in heaven. 

This is heroism in the highest degree, combining bray- 
ery, intrepidity, and firmness, under circumstances most 
trying to human courage. More nobly human nature 
can not deport itself; and there is no battle-scene which 
displays the heroic half so beautifully as this martyrdom 
of a Christian bishop—Sacred Echoes from the Harp of 
David. 

Many Mawnsions.— In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not 80, I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” —John xiv, 2, 3. 

In my Father’s house. Most interpreters understand 
this of heaven, as the peculiar dwelling-place or palace 
of God. But it may include the universe, as the dwelling- 
place of the omnipresent God. Are many mansions. The 
word rendered mansions means either the act of dwelling 
in any place—verse 23, we will make our abode with 
him—or it means the place where one dwells. It is taken 
from the verb to remain, and signifies the place where 
one dwells or remains. It is applied by the Greek writ- 
ers to the tents or temporary habitations which soldiers 
pitch in their marches. It denotes a dwelling of less 
permanency than the word house. It is commonly under- 
stood as affirming that in heaven there is ample room 
to receive all who will come; that, therefore, the disciples 
might be sure that they would not be excluded. Some 
understood it as affirming that there will be different 
grades in the joys of heaven; that some of the mansions 
of the saints will be nearer to God than others, agree- 
ably to 1 Corinthians xv, 40,41. But perhaps this pas- 
sage may have a meaning which has not occurred to 
interpreters. Jesus was consoling his disciples, who 
were affected with grief ut the idea of his separation. 
To comfort them he addresses them in this language: 
“The universe is the dwelling-place of my Father. All 
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is his house. Whether on earth or in heaven, we are 
still in his habitation. In that vast abode of God there 
are many mansions. The earth is one. Heaven is an- 
other. Whether here, or there, we are still in the 
house, in one of the mansions of our Father, in one 
of the apartments of his vast abode. This we ought to 
feel, and to rejoice that we are permitted to occupy any 
part of his dwelling-place. Nor does it differ much 
whether we are in this mansion or another. It should 
not be a matter of grief when we are called to pass 
from one part of this vast habitation of God to another. 
T am, indeed, about to leave you, but I am going only to 
another part of the vast dwelling-place of God. I shall 
still be in the same universal habitation with you; still 
in the house of the same God; and am going for an 
important purpose, to fit up another abode for your 
eternal dwelling-place.” If this be the meaning, then 
there is in the discourse true consolation. We see 
that the death of a Christian is not to be dreaded, 
nor is it an event over which we should immoder- 
ately weep. It is but removing from one apartment of 
God’s universal dwelling-place to another, one who will 
still be in his house, and still feel the same interest in 
all that pertains to his kingdom. And especially the 
removal of the Savior from the earth was an event over 
which Christians should rejoice, for he is still in the 
house of God, and still preparing mansions of rest for 
his dear people. If it were not 80, I would have told you. 
Jesus had concealed from them no truth. You have 
been cherishing this hope of a future abode with God. 
Had it been ill-founded, I would have told you plainly, 
as I have told you other things. Had any of you been 
deceived, as Judas was, I would have made it known to 
you, as I did to him. J go to prepare a place for you. 
By his going is meant his death and ascent to heaven. 
The figure here is taken from one who is on a journey, 
who goes before his companions to provide a place to 
lodge in, and to make the necessary preparations for 
their entertainment. It evidently means that Jesus, by 
the work which he was yet to perform in heaven, would 
secure their admission there, and obtain for them the 
blessings of eternal life. That work would consist mainly 
in his intercession. That where I am. This language 
could be used by no one who was not then in the place 
of which he was speaking, and it is just such language 
as one would naturally use who was both God and man— 
in reference to his human nature, speaking of his going 
to his Father; and in reference to his divine nature, 
speaking as if he was then with God. Ye may be also, 
This was language eminently fitted to comfort them. 
Though about to leave them, yet he would not always 
be absent. He would come again at the day of judg- 
ment, and gather all his friends to himself, and they 
shall be ever with him. Hebrews ix, 28. So shall ail 
Christians be with him. And so, when we part with a 
beloved Christian friend by death, we may realize that 
the separation will not be eternal. We shall meet again, 
and dwell in a place where there shall be no more sep- 
aration and no more tears.—Barnes’s Notes. 

Neatectine a Crass Mertine.—A few days ago I 
heard a good lady say that she had been a member 
of the Methodist Church forty-two years, and that she 
had never willfully neglected but one class meeting dur- 
ing the whole period. She had never been absent when 
it was possible for her to be present, excepting on one 
occasion. I was anxious to know what it could be that 
had sufficient influence to detain her from the means of 
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grace she so highly valued. Upon inquiry, she gave the 
following answer: 

“It was some years ago, when I was single, at home. 
We had a very large wash; and myself and sisters did 
the ironing, as most young people did then. The class 
meeting happened to come on the ironing-day, in the 
afternoon; and, as we had a mile and a half to walk, we 
thought it would be such a tiresome interruption to go; 
it would hinder from two o’clock till five—just the best 
part of the day: therefore, we all agreed to miss it for 
once, and go on with our ironing. 

“As soon as it was too late, we felt we had done 
wrong; and at the end of the week we were not so 
forward with our work as usual. We saw that no time 
had been gained; and we all resolved never to do such a 
thing again, but to make every thing give way to the 
cause of God and religion. From that day no work or 
business ever kept us from the house of God.” 

No wonder, thought I, that you have led such a de- 
voted life, and been preserved and provided for amidst so 
many trials and bodily afflictions. You have honored 
God, and he has honored you. 

Christian reader, has not the perusal of this short 
paper condemned you? Yes! You have often staid 
from class through circumstances ten times more trivial 
than the one mentioned above; nay, you have been glad 
to find some little excuse to screen your sloth and luke- 
warmness from your friends and yourself. Take shame 
to yourself; set out afresh; and may God help you! 

“My Farner Can Mean ME No Harm.”’—So said an 
afflicted servant-maid to the writer. He found her ina 
state of severe suffering; but the confiding utterance of 
her child-like heart was this, “My Father can mean me 
no harm.” 

Toes the Christian reader know what it is to pass 
“through the waters,” and “through the fire;” to have 
sorrow upon sorrow? But accredit your Father God 
with purposes of good. Is he indeed your Father; yours 
by adopting love; yours through Christ? Then he can 
mean you no harm. It is unlike a father to mean evil to 
his child; and especially is it unlike “our Father,” our 
heavenly, pitying Father. The things which we have 
thought to be against us, only scem to be so. They are 
for us; they are greatly for us; they are for the good of 
our souls, for our present and eternal good. Away, then, 
our complaint! It is my Father who smites me; but he 
“can mean me no harm.” 

“Be Instant in Seasoy.”—“I would not go to class 
meeting this cold morning,” said some unconverted chil- 
dren toa pious mother, as she was about to leave her 
humble dwelling one stormy Sabbath in the month of 
February in the present year, to repair to this means 
of grace. “I must go, my dear children,” was the reply: 
“how do I know? it may be my last opportunity.” Al- 
though then in the full possession of health, yet so it 
proved. She proceeded; and while there, the Lord was 
pleased to reveal himself so graciously to her, that past 
manifestations were but little in comparison with this. 
She could say, with the Psalmist, “ My cup runneth over,” 
and was constrained to shout aloud for joy. 

The next morning, when about to rise as usual, death 
laid his icy hand upon her. But all was well; and in the 
short space of four hours her redeemed spirit entered 
“the rest which remaineth for the people of God.” 

Tue Numsers Seven anv Turee.—The number seven 
is a mysterious number, emblematic of perfection; after 
six days’ labor, the Lord rested on the seventh; seven 





clean animals were sent into the ark; every seventh 
year was sabbatical, and after seven times seven years 
was the year of jubilee; for seven days the Israelites 
surrounded the walls of Jericho. We read also of the 
seven Spirits of God; and in many other instances the 
word seven seems to be quite a favorite number in the 
sacred volume. 

The number three also appears very frequent in the 
Scriptures; it seems aliusive to Christ’s redeeming love, 
which brought him down from heaven, which nailed him 
to the cross, and raised him from the dead. The con- 
tinual use of this number seems to point out the glory 
of the eternal Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Take a few examples: three days after leaving home, 
Isaac was laid on the altar. After a ministry of three 
years, Christ was nailed to the cross. Three were cru- 
cified together; and at the third hour of that memorable 
day, when Jesus yielded up the ghost, was observed, at 
one and the same moment, the most awful triumph of 
vengeance, and the most wonderful instance of mercy; 
one malefactor sinking into hell, another traveling with 
the Savior into heaven. On the third day Christ rose 
triumphant over the grave, to show that he was not only 
the Son of the Highest God, but also that he had atoned 
for sin, and fully satisfied offended justice—Howels’s 
Remains. 

ScrrprurE InLusrrations.—Innumerable passages of 
Scripture derive fresh force in this country; for instance, 
in reading the first Psalm the other morning, “He shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water,” ete—on 
raising my eyes I beheld every tree in the garden planted 
by a water course, without which in this burning clime 
it would not bring forth its fruit in due season, but its 
leaf would wither; and I felt how forcible an emblem it 
was of the absolute necessity of the never-failing sup- 
plies of the water of life, for the spiritual supplies of the 
Lord’s vineyards. 

The other day I saw for the first time the mode of 
watering an Eastern garden. The well is at some dis- 
tance, at the top of a little rise; a bullock skin is drawn 
up by a pair of little oxen, who run down a short slope 
with much glee, and thus raise the water; they are then 
loosened from the rope, and walk up the hill again, 
while the water is pouring into a channel, from whence 
it flows down to the garden, and runs from one little 
sloping channel to another; the mali or gardener care- 
fully removing all obstructions from the path. It makes 
one understand the expression, “He watereth it with his 
foot ;’ for with the foot you easily open a passage through 
the little ridges of earth, or bar the progress of the 
tiny stream.— The Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. 

Tue Curistiay’s Worx.—Dr. Cumming beautifully re- 
marks: “The builder builds for a century; we for eter- 
nity. The painter paints for a generatidn; we forever. 
The poet sings for an age; we forever. The statuary 
cuts out the marble that soon perishes; let us try to 
cut out the likeness of Christ, to endure forever and 
ever. A hundred thousand men were employed in Egypt 
to construct a pyramidal tomb fora dead king; let us 
feel that we are engaged in a far nobler work in con- 
structing temples for the living God. In my humble 
judgment, the poorest parish school in our land, with 
no other ornaments than the dew-drops of the morn- 
ing tu gild it, and the sunbeams to shine upon it, is a 
nobler spectacle than the loftiest European cathedral, 
with its spires glistening in the setting and rising sans 
of a thousand years.” 
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DANCING AND THE CHURCH. 

Owe of the most important moral questions, the prac- 
tieal solution of which is now forced upon the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, relates to the toleration which she 
shall give or not give to worldly amusements, especially 
to dancing. Shall she allow her members unrestrained 
to mingle in the social dance, the fashionable “hop,” 
the cotillon party, or the public ball? Shall she coun- 
tenance her members in allowing their children to attend 
dancing schools, and to mingle in private or public amuse- 
ments of a kindred character? 

“Why not?” says oue; “the Bible says there is a time 
to dance.” “Why not?” says another; “there certainly 
can be no harm in going through the graceful motions 
of the dance to the sound of music.” ‘It is an innocent 
recreation,” says a third. “It is a polite accomplish- 
ment—giving ease, self-possession, and gracefulness of 
manner, and, therefore, I approve of it,” says a fourth. 
A fifth exclaims, “It is a healthful exercise, and must, 
therefore, be not only proper, but especially beneficial 
to those who have but little opportunity for exercise.” 
Another pleads that “it is necessary to give life and 
spirit to social circles, and especially that it is much 
better for persons—whether young or middle-aged—to 
spead their social hours in dancing than in backbiting 
and foolish talking.” Still another avers that “it is not 
worse than a great many other amusements introduced 
into social circles.” 

Now, friends, as you have thrown out your pleas and 
apologies for dancing before us, we will invite you to 
tarry with us a little, while we take an earnest and 
sober review of the subject. 

What, then, shall we say for the Scripture authority for 
indulgence in this amusement? Why, at the very out- 
set, it is so very doubtful that I fear you would never have 
thought of “wresting the Scriptures” to your support, 
had you not been sadly in want of some specious justi- 
fication before the world, or some antidote to a troubled 
conscience. 

The wise man, it is true, tells us, “There is a time to 
dance.” But he also tells us there is “a time to kill,” 
“a time to break down,” “a time to pluck up,” ete. 
Nor can it be made to appear that any thing farther 
is intended by him than simply the assertion that there 
ie a time when these things do oceu*. If such be the case, 
to torture these expressions into a justification of the 
acts to which they refer, is a guilty “ wresting” of the 
word of God, for which he will not hold us guiltless. 

But suppose the Spirit of inspiration did mean to say 
that there was “a time” when it was fit or proper to 
dance; what right has the lover of pleasure to assume, 
as he joins in the unhallowed amusement, that his are 
the times and the circumstances designated as the fit 
occasion to engage in such amusements? May not the 
murderer, with equal ground of truth, claim that his 
was the “ time to kill?” 


The word dance, in its various forms, is found in the | 


English yersion of the Old Testament twenty-one, and 
in the New five times. It would, however, be grossly 
absurd to study the signification of this word in the 
light of the modern amusement with which it has be- 
come connected. 








Ehitorial Disquisition. 


Let us, then, even at the risk of being tedious, probe 
this whole Biblical question to its bottom, by classifying 
the entire twenty-six cases in which the word occurs in 
the whole Bible : 

1. As an act of religious worship, it is spoken of in 
Psalm exlix, 3, “ Let them praise his name in the dance ;” 
and also in Psalm cl, 4, “ Praise him with the timbrel and 
dance.” Whether any motions like those of the modern 
dance were intended in these passages is, to say the 
least, very doubtful. But, in any case, how absurd to 
claim, because we are instructed to worship or praise 
God by any particular act, that, therefore, the Bible 
warrants the performance of that act for amusement! 
that because we are to praise God with the dance, that, 
therefore, the Bible warrants dancing for recreation or 
amusement! Just as though God would tolerate mock- 
ery of prayer for amusement, because it is instituted a 
part of the worship of himself. 

2. The word is sometimes used simply as antithetical 
to mourning: as when the Psalmist says, “Thou hast 
turned for me my mourning into dancing; thou hast 
put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness,” 
xxx, 11; and as when Jeremiah says, “The joy of our 
heart is ceased; our dance is turned into mourning.” 
Lam. y, 15. From the parallelism of the two classes in 
each of the above verses, and from the fact that dance 
and dancing are placed in antithetical relation to mourn- 
ing, it is obvious that they are used in these passages 
simply as equivalent to joy and rejoicing, and may not 
indicate any movements whatever bearing any semblance 
to the modern dance. Such appears also to be the case 
when it is said by the prophet—Jeremiah xxxi, 4—that 
Israel shall again “go forth in the dances of them that 
make merry,” which certainly can mean nothing more 
than that Israel shall be joyful in their deliverance from 
captivity. 

3. Once it is used to express» the motions of wild 
beasts. Speaking of the desolations of Babylon, Isaiah— 
xiii, 21—says “‘ satyrs shall dance there.” The advocates 
of Bible authority for dancing are welcome to all they 
can gather from this quarter. And yet, we are not cer- 
tain that there is not more under the surface than first 
appears. We are only to conceive that the ruins of Bab- 
ylon find their antitype in the ruins of the Church of 
Christ—a Church shorn of its spirituality and completely 
carnalized—and then the “satyr” may not unfitly find 
its antitype in carnal-minded and jubilant members 
dancing amid those ruins. 

4. Sometimes a mere allusion is made to dancing as a 
thing that had or might occur. Such was the case in 
Judges xxi, 21, 23, when the Benjamites carried off the 
daughters of Shiloh; and in 1 Samuel xxi, 11, where “the 
servants of Achish” told the king what the women “in 
dances” had sung of David and Saul; and in Jeremiah 
xxxi, 13, where the virgin rejoicing in the dance is 
spoken of; in Matthew xi, 17, and Luke vii, 32, where 
our Savior likens the generation to children calling to 
their fellows and saying, “ We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced;” and such also is the passage, 
Ecclesiastes iii, 4, already discussed. 

5. It is also referred to as a mode in which great 
joy for signal and public mercies was expressed. We 
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find an example of this character in Exodus xv, 20, 
where Miriam “took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
the women went out after her with timbrels and dances,” 
while the children of Israel were singing their song 
of triumph on the banks of the Red Sea. Such was the 
case when Jephtha’s daughter “came out to meet him 
with timbrels and with dances,” Judges xi, 34; and in 
1 Samuel xviii, 6, when the women came out, “singing 
and dancing,” to meet Saul; also in 2 Samuel vi, 14, 
also verse 16, and 1 Chronicles xv, 29, where, upon the 
restoration of the ark of God amid the rejoicings of 
Israel, “David danced before the Lord with all his 
might;” and also in Luke xv, 25, where the prodi- 
gal’s return was said to be celebrated with “ music and 
dancing. 

6. In one instance dancing is mentioned in connection 
with Israel’s sudden and fearful apostasy while Moses 
was in the mount with God. Exodus xxxii,19. When 
he came down he found them dancing and worshiping a 
golden calf. 

7. Again, it is a few times spoken of as being engaged 
in for amusement or pleasure. Such is the case in 1 Sam- 
uel xxx, 16, when the dissolute Amalekites, after having 
made a successful foray upon Ziklag, are represented as 
being, in the dead of the night, “spread abroad upon the 
earth, eating, and drinking, and dancing.” Such is the 
ease where Job—xxi, 11—represents the wicked—those 
who “say unto God, depart from us,” and inquire, “ What 
profit shall we have if we pray unto him?”—as sending 
forth their little ones, and having “their children dance.” 
Such also is the instance given by the evangelists— 
Matthew xiv, 6; Mark vi, 22—when Salome showed her- 
self to be the worthy daughter of Herodias, by illus- 
trating one of the drunken revels of Herod by a las- 
civious dance. This was, indeed, an outrage upon all 
the rules of modesty and propriety in the east, where 
women are kept from public view; but it pleased the 
drunken and debauched ruler, and cost John the Baptist 
his life. 

We must not be led astray by a word. The term dance 
or dancing, like many other words, has been applied to 
exercises widely different in character and object. It 
has been employed to express the indecent gestures and 
motions of dancing women in bacchanalian festivals, and 
also the savage gesticulations of the Indian warrior when 
he prepares to go forth to battle or returns a victor from 
it; and yet in object and character the two are altogether 
unlike. So also it was applied to the measured move- 
ments of those ardently engaged in the worship of God, 
and is likewise applied to the fashionable amusement of 
the present day; but the former bears as little resem- 
blance to the latter either in character or design as the 
latter does to the exercises of a prayer meeting. Dr. 
Wilson said very pertinently of modern dancing, that 
it has its counterpart not in the graceful though un- 
studied movements of the sister of Moses, prompted by 
the impulse of pious emotion, but in the voluptuous 
pantomime of the daughter of Herodias, impelled by 
vanity and leading to crime; and that, as practiced 
under the tuition of Frenca teachers and in waltzing 
parties, instead of being countenanced by the Scriptures, 
it unquestionably belongs to the forbidden category of 
“chambering and wantonness,” which the Spirit of God has 
associated with “ rioting and drunkenness.””> 

We invite him who apologizes for this amusement on 


Bible grounds, to review the question, to examine it 
thoroughly; and we are sure if he does so, he will blush 
to think how unwarrantably he has “wrested the Scrip- 
tures”’ into the support of one of those evils that, like 


’ a cancer, is preying upon the very vitals of the Church. 


Plead whatever reason you may for the practice; but we 
would entreat you to honor God and also your own un- 
derstanding by the frank confession, that the friends 
of the modern amusement of dancing must look else- 
where for its vindication than to the word of God. 

And now, driven to a last resort, should any one fall 
back upon the assertion, that “dancing is not forbidden 
in the Bible,” we must say, true, it is not forbidden by 
name, for as now practiced for amusement in promiscuons 
assemblages of both sexes it did not then exist; but 
who can doubt but that it is included in those generic 
sins, like “chambering and wantonness,” so often and 
so strongly forbidden in the word of God? 

But letting go the question of Bible authority, some 
plead for dancing and for teaching the young to dance, 
that it is necessary in order to give grace, dignity, and 
self-possession to young people. These accomplishments, 
so essential to fit them for elegant society, it is assumed 
can be acquired by no other means. The evils connected 
with dancing are here shut out from our view, and ger- 
tain advantages are claimed for it. We take up the 
apologist on his own ground, and think we discover in 
his position two assumptions which are unsound and spoil 
the force of the argument. We question the assumption 
that true grace and dignity of carriage come from dan- 
cing; and also that other assumption, that they can be 
acquired by no other means. The “style and finish” 
acquired under the tuition of dancing men and dancing 
women, in our humble judgment, are adapted rather 
to the tastes and habits of light and vain associations, 


than to really refined and intellectual society. “We 


must avow, also, that we have known many young pec- 
ple, who never received a dancing lesson, quite as pol- 
ished in their manners as any who have been trained 
to the highest degree of perfection in this art. It is not 
by any means clear that all desirable advantages of this 
kind may not be acquired by other and much more rep- 
utable means. If our young people must be trained and 
polished in this respect, why may not a good system of 
calisthenics far more creditably secure the object in 
view?”? or why may not mothers and others who are 
charged with the education of youth, train them in the 


ordinary way, and thus lead them to acquire a proper | 


carriage and polite manners? 

But viewed in another light, this argument loses all 
its power, and its very sophistry, not to call it by a 
worse name, becomes apparent. If we are to look upon 
dancing simply as a discipline, a part of education, what 
becomes of it as an amusement? and if it is only de- 
signed to correct awkward habits, why is it continued 
after these are corrected? See that thronged assem- 
blage; the very night is fretted away while they circle, 
and fume, and sweat in the mazes of the dance; are 
they aiming simply to correct their awkwardness of man- 
ner, and to aequire grace and dignity of carriage? That 
white heap may be meal; but we fear the presumptuous 
and reckless who try it, while they find “meal,” will also 
find something else. Nay, this plea is the veriest illusion. 
What is the end of education, but to bring into use that 
in which we are educated? And so a large portion of 
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all the evils of this social amusement—and they are 
many—are the legitimate production of the dancing 
school; this is the tree that bears the fruit. 

Again, it is asserted that it is a healthful exercise. Ad- 


mitting that it is, are there not many other less excep- 


tionable forms of “exercise,” that are free from the 
moral taint that rests upon this? But suppose the sim- 
ple motions of the dance were healthful—as healthful as 
any other form of exercise—what shall we say of its 
healthiness, when practiced in crowded rooms and im- 
pure atmosphere, in scanty and tightly laced dresses, 
and through the livelong night! How many constitu- 
tions have been shattered, how many lives have been 
suddenly terminated, by this very healthy exercise! Mr. 
Fletcher says, with equal truth and pleasantness, “ Follow 
those musical sounds mixed with a noise of stamping; and 
you find a company profusely perspiring, and violently fa- 
tiguing themselves, and skipping up and down a room for 
a whole night, and ridiculously turning their backs and 
faces to each other a hundred different ways. Would not 
a man of sense prefer running ten miles upon some 
useful errand, to this useless manner of losing his rest, 
heating his blood, exhausting his spirits, unfitting him- 
self for the duties of the following day, and laying the 
foundation of a fever or a consumption, by breathing 
the midnight air corrupted by clouds of dust, the un- 
wholesome fumes of candles, and the more pernicious 
steam that issues from the bodies of many persons, who 
use a strong exercise in a confined place?” Indeed, this 
plea that dancing is a healthful exercise is sufficiently dis- 
posed of by the fact it is rarely, if ever, practiced simply 
as an exercise. This fact shows the hollowness, if not 
the insincerity, of the reason urged. 

But, says another, there surely can be no harm in 
dancing. So it is often said of many other amusements 
and indulgences, where “the harm” to which they lead 
will not only be obvious, but acknowledged by many 
who plead for this favorite amusement. Such is the plea 
made for the opera, the theater, the social card-table, 
the social wine-cup, and a thousand other things. But 
before we can admit the force or justice of this plea, 
we must inquire what is the general tendency of such 
amusements, what is their history, what is the general 
character of the people among whom they have flour- 
ished most, and what has been the general character of 
those most closely connected with them and most di- 
rectly under their influence. A wise and judicious per- 
son, wishing to do right, and who is not controlled by 
mere appetite and passion, will not shrink from this 
scrutiny, and will be ready to yield to the force of con- 
viction to be derived from it. 

What, then, are the associations connected with dan- 
eing, and what do we learn from them? Whether it be 
innocent in itself or not, has it not ever been connected 
with causes of a deteriorating and downward tendency, 
and never with those that lead upward? Even among 
the ancient Romans, did it not descend to such corrup- 
tion that in the later times of the republic it was consid- 
ered disgraceful for a freeman to dance? Indeed, Cicero 
says that no man dances unless he is drunk or insane. 
Among the Greeks dancing became a profession, but of 
so degraded a character that the female dancers were 
almost invariably courtesans. In the most dissolute 
times, both in Greece and Rome, the ladies of ease and 
dignity of carriage were relied upon to give spice and 
variety at the splendid entertainments. At a symposium, 
or wine party, “the guests reclined on their couches, 
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draining immense cups of wine, while the performers, 
in costume of exceeding brevity and scantiness, went 
through their round of lascivious gestures before them.”® 
These were undoubtedly the “riotings” and “ revelings” 
so strongly condemned by St. Paul. And yet this amuse- 
ment of a pagan country and a barbarous age—environed 
by such abominable associations and tainted by such 
revolting impurities—is revived to become the highest 
charm of elegant and refined society! And then, to 
crown the whole, professors of religion tell us, “Surely, 
there can be no harm in dancing.” To what is the age, 
to what is the Church coming, if such views and prac- 
tices are to prevail among us! 

Dancing must have undergone a most radical trans- 
formation to have been so entirely purged from its evil 
associations. Through what medium has it percolated 
in order to attain its present purity and harmlessness? 
Under what immense obligations has the polite world 
been laid to Italy and France! In these two countries 
dancing and the theater are a consolidated power, hay- 
ing an almost unlimited ascendency over the hearts of 
the people. What is the character of these people for 
morals and virtue, for purity and chastity? We hardly 
need reply. It is said that during the French Revolu- 
tion—the most ferocious, heartless, and bloody revolu- 
tion, perhaps, that ever shocked the face of heaven—the 
number of theaters in Paris alone increased from six to 
twenty-five, and balls and masquerades in nearly the 
same ratio. What a commentary upon the refining and 
elevating influence of the stage and the dance! Even 
now Paris has over twenty theaters in full blast, and 
sometimes between sixty and seventy balls are advertised 
to come off upon a single Sunday night, and at the same 
time private circles almost without number are engaged 
in the dance. The correlate of these facts is such a 
universal depravation of public morals, that the city 
is literally flooded with prostitation and vice. More 
than twelve thousand public women have been registered 
in a single year, and nearly one-third of the children 
born are illegitimate. And yet these are the boasted 
schools of refinement and morals, tolerated, alas! even 
by too many professing Christians! And this is the 
country—this is the moral atmosphere from which our 
dancing-masters are imported to instruct our daughters 
in the polite accomplishment of the dance! I appeal 
to the facts of history and to present experience to bear 
me out in the testmiony, that this amusement has always 
and is now linked into a chain of downward and de- 
teriorating causes, and never to upward and more vir- 
tuous associations. This of itself is sufficient to stamp 
its moral character with reprobation. The fact is—the 
world over, among savage or civilized, and in all ages— 
dancing is one of the strong indications of the predom- 
inance of the animal passions over the intellectual fac- 
ulties. Disguise it as we may by the superficial refine- 
ments of civilized life, the same principle lies at the 
bottom every-where, and the same passions—whatever 
difference there may be in the external expression—are 
stirred up. The most fashionable dancing party, where 
every thing that intelligence, wealth, luxury, and taste 
can command give splendor to the scene, has its counter- 
part. This is but the higher and more polished link in 
a chain that reaches down to the dark and dissolute 
scenes enacted in the lowest grade of balls. Indeed, 
these latter are, so to speak, but gross imitations of the 
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habits of higher ip-chengid only to suit the circum- 
stances and the society, and appearing more gross and 
destructive because the restraints and securities of edu- 
cated society are unknown. Then, just as the moderate 
drinker and the advocate for the social glass give indirect 
countenance to the most loathsome forms of intemper- 
ance, and by their influence, indirectly at least, contrib- 
ute to multiply its victims, so does the fashionable dancer 
and the advocate or apologist for the amusement give at 
least indirect countenance to its lower and baser mani- 
festations. We see not how this inference can be evaded, 
and it is enough of itself forever to settle the question 
of the rectitude and propriety of the practice. Nothing 
should ever be tolerated or practiced in the higher 
grades of society that may not be safely imitated in 
the lower. 

The plea is sometimes made that young people can not 
be expected to sufficiently enliven their social gatherings 
by conversation, and, consequently, without the amuse- 
ment of dancing, such gatherings would become tame and 
insipid. This plea implies but a poor compliment to the 
intellect of those concerned; and if it is to be admitted 
as having valid force, the dance is to be understood as a 
sort of animal substitute for the want of intellect. We 
are inclined to think, with Mr. Crane, that, under such 
a view, the invitation to dance conveys an insult. 
“Stripped of all its blarney,” says he, “the proposition 
takes this form: ‘Young lady, your conversation is ex- 
ceedingly insipid, and I am weary of the vain effort to 


| entertain you. Do let us try to do something in which 
| you will be able to succeed better.” But we can not 


admit the soundness of this plea; we have higher respect 
for the intelligence and social powers of the educated 
young people of our country. It may have force in rela- 
tion to a certain class whose refinement is in their toes 
rather than in their heads; but we know that there are 


, thousands of social circles all over the land where the in- 
| terest never flags, and yet dancing is never so much as 


| thought of in them. 


But, to bring this matter more directly home, we say 
that the Christian can not engage in this amusement 
for the reason, independent of all others, that it is pre- 
eminently a worldly amusement. It belongs to men and 
women of this world by long prescriptive right. It can 
not be placed along side of those things, the doing or 


' not doing of which in no wise marks the Christian from 
' the man of the world. It is not to be classed with 
' ordinary athletic amusements, much less with the ordi- 
| nary sports of children which enliven the domestic circle. 


But it belongs to the same class of dissipating recrea- 


| tions as card-playing, horse-racing, and theatrical ex- 


hibitions.° Hence it is, that almost always he who 


| pleads the innocence of dancing will also plead the 


—"s 


innocence of playing cards, and of attendance upon the 
opera, if not upon the theater. And he who indulges 
in the one has, in a great measure, broken down the 
obstacles to indulgence in the others. He has gone very 
far toward the obliteration of the line which separates 
him from the world. Such @ course can not do other- 
wise than deaden the sensibilities of the soul; the ten- 
derness of conscience, the sweetness of Christian fel- 
lowship, ~nd the delight of communion with God can 
not long remain where such views are harbored and 
acted upon. 

But the wreck of Christian influence will be as com- 
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plete as that of dumeiens What good can a member 
of the Church, who is a participator in social dances and 
a frequenter of balls, do? Is he disposed to exhort, or 
pray, or sing—who will be disposed to hear him? Can 
the Spirit of God accompany his message? Will the 
wicked feel its power? Will not religion seem to them 
a mockery when presented, if ever such should be the 
case, by such an advocate? It can not be otherwise. 
Says Dr. Wilson, in the sermon to which we have already 
alluded, and we wish especially to call the attention of 
Christian young ladies to it: “I can not well imagine a 
more speedy method of teaching a careless young man 
to despise the Christian name, than for some female 
acquaintance, whom he has seen at the communion-table, 
to become his partner in the dance. Nor is any thing 
probably more usual in such a case than for those who 
look on quietly to pass the ungracious whisper, ‘See 
that pious dancer—why, she waltzes as if she had been 
accustomed to it—she seems to love it as much as any 
of us poor sinners—a pretty Christian, to be sure.’ This 
is no fancy sketch; they know little of the world who 
suppose it to be so; for that which Cicero did not hes- 
itate to call ‘omnium vitiorum extremum, a vice that no one 
would be guilty of till he had utterly abandoned all 
virtue, and umbram luxuria, or that which follows riot 
and debauchery as the shade follows the body,’ I take it, 
is now, in the middle of the nineteenth century, well 
understood by unconverted men not to consist with what 
ought reasonably to be looked for in the genuine Chris- 
tian character.” 

Let me say a word to Christian parents; let me speak 
to you, Christian mothers—for you control in this matter. 
Can you exercise proper Christiin influence over your 
children, while you send them to dancing schools, and 
allow them to attend balls and dancing parties? Can 
you? What will become of those seeds of truth and 
piety, of reverence and love for God and religion, that 
you endeavored to sow in the youthful mind of your 
daughters? Can they spring up and come to maturity 
in such an atmosphere as you are allowing them to 
breathe? Do you expect your daughter, after most of 
the night has been spent in the dance, to draw near to 
her heavenly Father and hold communion with him in 
her closet before retiring to rest? Will sho—ofter she 
begins to drink in the spirit of these 
with you in the spirit of prayer around the family altar? 
Will she any longer love the class-room, the prayer 
meeting? Will she delight in religion? Which, in after 
years, will she be most likely to become—an intelligent, 
active, benevolent, and exemplary Christian woman, en- 
joying the happiness of God’s favor, and honored by 
all the pure and the good in society; or a lover of dress, a 
devotee of fashion—a worldly minded, pleasure-seeking 
woman? You certainly can not be so blind as to expect 
her ever to become a hearty Methodist. No, no. That 
can not be. She must go to Church, for it is not reputa- 
ble to neglect Church; but then it must be “a fashion- 
able Church,” where such small matters as the peo- 
ple’s pleasures are not intermeddled with—where there 
is not religion enough to offend the devil, and where 
worldly indulgences and fashionable sins are no bar to 
communion. Your parents, and grandparents, perhaps, 
were Methodists of the old stamp. They loved God, 
were outspoken for his cause; they prayed, sung, and 
sometimes shouted in meeting. You have come after 
them, are perhaps more wealthy and more refined; their 
labor, economy, intelligence, and religion have made you 
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so. You are also in the Church; but, alas! not of their 
spirit; long years have passed since you loved the class 
or the prayer meeting, or were happy in them. And 
especially since your daughters have had license to be- 
come dancers and to attend balls, has your testimony in 
relation to your individual experience become vague and 
inexpressive, till now, perchance, your very Church rela- 
tion has become galling to you. No, no. Your children 
will not become Methodists. But their children or their 
children’s children may possibly be brought back again 
into the fold. Miserable and dissolute, their paternal in- 
heritance all squandered, they may, perhaps, be reached 
by the Methodist ministry and by the Spirit of God, and 
Methodism again appear in the line descending from you. 
Ah, Christian mother, shall this breakage in your family 
line be in the link succeeding you? Shall it be the re- 
sult of your want of Christian integrity and firmness? 
When your family line through many generations stand 
up in heaven, shall that link—the dearest of all—the 
one next succeeding yourself—be wanting to its com- 
pleteness? 

But what! shall such a practice insidiously creep into 
the Methodist Church—a Church whose pioneer minis- 
ters, hardly a generation ago, were ranging like sons of 
thunder all over the land, preaching Jesus and the 
resurrection? We can not shut our eyes to the fact that 
in many places the inroads of this great evil are already 
beginning to be realized. And we hesitate not to predict, 








that if Methodism is ever shorn of its spiritual power, one 
of the great causes of that loss will be the pernicious 
influence of worldly amusements. The spirit of religion 
and the spirit of dancing are as little alike as the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of the devil. It will paralyze our 
love to God, our love for the Church and her institutions, 
and our zeal for the cause of Christ. It will stagnate 
our spiritual energies, and paralyze all the agencies of 
the Church with the torpor of death. She will be a diving 
Church no longer. Ichabod—the glory is departed—will 
be written on all her palaces. Timely and earnest effort 
on the part of the more active and spiritual members of 
the Church, decided and prompt action on the part of 
official boards, and of pastors to whom the administra 
tion of discipline has been committed, and an earnest 
seeking after the old spirit of Methodism would do much 
toward correcting and uprooting the evil. The pastor 
alone can not do it; he would be almost powerless with- 
out the hearty and concurrent action of the Church. 
When we consider these things, and especially when we 
remember that this evil comes on us generally through 
those who have wealth, position, and influence in the 
Church—those whose example is wide and potent; when 
we consider these things, we must confess that we trem- 
ble for the future of the Church. 

Pointed as our remarks may be, we trust they have 
been made in the spirit of Christian love. We commend 
them to the conscience and candor of all our readers. 





Stems, Piterarg, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Statistics oF Otp Acr.—The census of 1850 shows 
that the oldest person living in the United States was 
140. This person was an Indian woman, residing in 
North Carolina. In the same state was an Indian aged 
125, a negro woman 111, two black females 110 each, 
one mulatto male 120, and several white males and 
females aged from 106 to 114. in the parish of Lafay- 
ette, La., was a female, black, aged 120. In several of 
the states there were found persons, white and black, 
aged from 110 to 115. There were in the United States, 
in 1850, 2,555 persons over 100 years. This shows that 
about one person in 9,000 will be likely to live to that 
age. There are now about 20,000 persons in the United 
States who were living when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed in 1776. They must necessarily 
be near 80 years old now, in order to have lived at that 
time. The French census of 1851 shows only 102 per- 
sons over 100 years old; though their total population 
was near 36,000,000. Old age is, therefore, attained 
among us much more frequently than in France. 


Tue New York Cuurcu Texure Law.—This law de- 
clares all future conveyances to priests, bishops, and 
other ecclesiastics in their official character or as cor- 
porations sole, void. It also declares void all future 
conveyances of lands consecrated to religious purposes, 
unless made to a religious corporation organized in con- 
formity to the statutes of the state, which require such 
corporations to consist of at least three trustees, and 
not to have an annual revenue of more than $3,000, 
excepting the ministers, elders, and deacons of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church of New York; the rec- 
tor, Church-wardens, and vestrymen of Trinity Church, 





New York; and the ministers, elders, and deacons of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New York. As to 
such lands at present held by individuals—bishops or 
others—it provides that they shall be deemed to be 
held in trust for the congregations who use them; and 
that they shall revert to those congregations on the 
death of the individuals who now have the title. In 
ease the congregation do not organize a corporation to 
take the title, the land shall escheat to the state, to 
be held in trust by it till such a corporation shall be 
organized. 


Excrrapitiry or THE Sxin.—A paper recently pre- 
sented to the Academie at Paris, by Messrs. Laurentius 
and Gilbert, carries out a physiological view suggested 
some years ago by a Scottish medical practitioner, as to 
the excitability of the skin. They have made a new 
study of the subject; and starting from the fact, that 
the hairs growing from the skin terminate in a bulb 
underneath, they show that by washing the surface with 
a solution of mineral salts, electricity is developed dur 
ing their decomposition; “the hair then becomes a con- 
ductor, the negative electricity escapes by its free point, 
while the positive electricity becomes condensed in the 
fixed expanded extremity—the bulb.” Action may thus 
be excited and localized in any part, and a weakened or 
paralyzed muscle may be restored by an afflux of nerv- 
ous energy, which, telling at the same time upon the 
artery, invigorates the circulation. Even a “rudiment- 
ary hair,” say the authors, “will thus recover its primi- 
tive vigor, and the color which accident may have 
altered,” and the activity of the vital functions will 
be restored. 
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Location or Hextu.—A gentleman of prominence con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic Church, in the vicinity 
of New York, gave a sermon to his congregation, early 
in April, about the location of hell. “It is,” said he, 
“in my opinion, somewhere near the center of the earth, 
and its fires begin to be felt at about twenty-one miles 
from the earth’s surface. It gets hotter as one goes 
down, and burns with terrible vengeance far toward the 
center.” A great discovery this; and now we hope the 
same gentleman will take a rest, and then give us his 
views as to the location of purgatory. Perhaps it is 
midway between the surface of our globe and the alleged 
outer boundary of perdition—that is, ten and a half 
miles from where mortals live and move. 


Bran-SturFrep Trowsers.—An article in the Wesleyan 
London Quarterly, for April, states, in a critique on 
dress, that in England, during the sixteenth century, 
men’s pantaloons were stuffed with from four to six 
pounds of bran, to make their wearers look voluminously 
big in the lower limbs. A writer by the name of Holme 
avers, that a law had to be made against “such as did 
stuff their bryches to make them stand out.” A man 
was arrested on suspicion, after the enactment of the 
law, of having bran in his pantaloons; but, denying the 
statement, he was ordered to change his suit, and allow 
his clothes to be examined, whereupon it was found out 
that his bryches were not stuffed with bran, but that 
instead thereof he had used “a pair of sheets, two table- 
cloths, ten napkins, four sheets, a brush, a glass, a comb, 
and night-caps, and many other things of use.” The 
bran not being found, the prisoner was discharged, and 
“he well laughed at.” 


Dr. Ray.—Joseph Ray, M. D., Principal of the Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, 0., died at his residence, 
on Broadway near Franklin-street, at half past seven 
o’clock, Monday morning, April 16, 1855, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. He was born in Ohio county, 
Va., November 27, 1807, and was the eldest of ten chil- 
dren. He b ted, as teacher, with Wood- 
ward College in 1831, and in 1834 was elected to the 
Professérship of Mathematics in the same institution. 
In 1851 the charter of Woodward College was surren- 
dered, and the institution became known under the 
name of the Woodward High School, of which, at the 
time, Dr. Ray was appointed Principal, and which posi- 
tion he held till his death. As the author of the first, 
second, and third Eclectic arithmetics, and an elementary 
as well as a higher treatise on algebra, the name of 
Professor Ray is widely known throughout the west. A 
work on Higher Arithmetic from his pen, finished before 
his last illness, is now passing through the press of W. 
B. Smith & Co., of this city. The assistant editor of 
the Repository, having been long a pupil of Dr. Ray, 
and being intimately acquainted with him, hopes to fur- 
nish in some future number of this periodical a brief 
biographical sketch of his beloved but now lamented 
instructor. 





Quarry uyper Jegvsatem.—Recently travelers have 
made an exploration of a quarry, half a mile in length 
by about three to four hundred yards in width, under 
the city of Jerusalem. It has long been more than 
suspected that a gallery of this quarry extended under 
the wall of the city itself, but nothing was positively 
known regarding it, as it has been kept carefully closed 
by the successive governors of Jerusalem. The mouth 
of the cavern was probably walled up, at least as early 





as the time of the Crusades, to prevent its falling into 
the hands of a besieging army; earth was then thrown 
up against this wall, so as effectually to conceal it from 
view, and it is only upon the closest scrutiny that the 
present entrance can be perceived. 

About a year ago the dog of an American gentleman, 
a resident of Jerusalem, attracted by the smell of some 
animal, scratched a hole just at the surface of the ground, 
and suddenly disappeared; he soon came back, and his 
master attempted an exploration, and succeeded in de- 
scending and making a survey of the whole extent. 
Others subsequently made the descent. The stone was 
found to be extremely soft and pliable, nearly white, 
and very easily worked, but like the stone of Malta 
and Paris, hardening on exposure. The marks of the 
cutting instrument were as plain and well defined as if 
the workman had but just ceased from his labor. The 
quarry, it is generally conceded, was worked in the time 
of King Solomon, for the stone is the same as that of 
the portions of the temple wall still remaining. The 
mouth of the quarry is but little below the level of the 
platform on which the temple stood, making the trans- 
portation of the immense blocks of stone an easy task. 

The heaps of chippings which lie about show that the 
stone was dressed on the spot, which accords with the 
account of the building of the temple: “ And the house, 
when it was building, was built of stone, made ready 
before it was brought thither; so that there was neither 
hammer, nor ax, nor any tool of iron heard in the house 
while it was building.” 

Gerrixe Mercury out or Onz’s Bopy.—A novel appli- 
cation of electrochemistry has been made in France, 
which for the present it seems to us should be used 
with great caution. I¢ is a process for extracting metal 
which may have got under the skin, and lodged in the 
system. Monsieur Vergnes, having on the back of his 
hand an ulcer caused by working at electro-plating, 
plunged the hand into the positive end of an electro 
chemical bath, when, as the observers describe, a thin 
film of gold and silver was seen to form at the negative 
end after about fifteen minutes. This film was part of 
the metal that had produced the ulcer, and a few repe- 
titions of the process effected a cure. It has been tried 
on other subjects with equal success; and, as is said, by 
plunging 3 man bodily into ¢ bath, with the necessary 
precautions, a quantity of mercury was extracied that 
had been lodged for some years in his hip-joint. If con- 
firmed by further experience, this will certainly prove a 
most remarkable mode of medical treatment. 


Tosacco.—The annual production of tobacco is esti- 
mated at 4,000,000,000 pounds. Allowing it when un- 
manufactured to cost ten cents a pound, and fifteen cents 
to manufacture it, we find that the human family expend 
every year $1,000,000,000 to gratify a filthy and injurious 
habit, or one dollar for every man, woman, and child on 
the earth. This sum would build two railroads around 
the earth, at a cost of $20,000 per mile, or sixteen rail- 
roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It would build 
100,000 churches, costing $10,000 each; or 500,000 school- 
houses, at $2,000 each; or 1,000,000 dwellings, at $1,000 
each. It would employ 1,000,000 of preachers and 1,000,- 
000 of teachers at a salary of $500 each. Let tobacco- 
users answer, How much good does it do? 

Sunpay Scoot Cumpren.—Of the 2,500,000 Sabbath 
school children in the United States, 550,000 are con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Gurpe-Boox mv THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE Dis- 
CIPLINE OF THE Meruopist Eriscopat Cuurcu. By Bishop 
Baker. New York: Carlton & Phillipe. l6mo. 253 pp.— 
If the practical administration of Bishop Baker shall be 
equal to his exposition, the Church will have every thing 
to expect and nothing to fear from it. The work is a 
compact, straightforward, lucid exposition—touching upon 
every point seemingly, and saying just enough on each. 
It should be in the hands of every administrator of Dis- 
cipline, and to the young minister it is indispensable. 

Tue Puysicat GroagraPuy oF THE Sea, by Lieutenant 
H. F. Maury, not only exhibits a great amount of re- 
search, but throws not a little light upon the phenomena 
of the great deep. Lieutenant Maury has been remark- 
ably successful in producing an eminently scientific work, 
and yet clothing it in a popular dress, so that it may be 
read by all. The accompanying charts contribute much 
both to the interest and value of the work. New York: 
Harper & Brothers; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 


Travets mv Evrore anp THE East. By Rev. S& I. 
Prime.—Mr. Prime is a keen observer and a faithful 
delineator. His work makes two goodly sized 12mo. 
volumes, and yet he seems brief—we had almost said 
too brief on every thing. Notwithstanding the super- 
abundance of “books of travel,” we anticipate a large 
sale for this. It deserves it; it is rich in facts, interest- 
ing in description, and almost unbounded in variety. 
New York: Harper & Brothers; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 


Natvras, Goopyess, by Rev. T. F. R. Mercein, has al- 
ready been the subject of an article in our pages. Its 
main design is to exhibit the relation of natural virtue 
to religion. Its positions are well assumed, and its logic 
clear and invincible for the most part. It is a work for 
thinking men, and will amply repay perusal. New York: 
Carlton & Phillips. 

Tue Youne Maw Apvvisep, by Rev. FE. O. Haven, D. D., 
is an embodiment of illustrations and confirmations of 
some of the historical facts of the Bible. The author 
has comprised a vast amount of valuable matter upon 
these points within the narrow limits of a small 12mo. 
of some three hundred pages. New York: Carlton & 
Phillips. 

Earnest Curistranity InLustraTeD is another work 
from the pen of Rev. James Caughey. In addition toa 
brief sketch of Mr. Caughey’s life, it contains several of 
his sermons, notes of his mental exercises while engaged 
in a powerful revival at Huddersfield, Eng., addresses on 
holiness, saving faith, besetting sins, the duties of new 
converts, sanctification, hypercritical hearers of the word, 
offended hearers, the danger of God’s enemies, revivals, 
etc. For sale at the Methodist bookstores. 


Tue Bree Derenvep Acarxst THE Opsections oF IN- 
Frpeuity. By Rev. W. H. Brisbane, of the Philadelphia 
Conference.—A capital design is carried out in this vol- 
ume; the various passages in the Bible upon which infi- 
del objections have been based are taken up seriatim, 
and the objections in each case shown to be unfounded. 
Philadelphia: Higgins & Perkinpine. 1855. 16mo. 179 


pages. 





HRotices. 


Tue Prasant-Bor Puiosoruer; or, a Child gathering 
Pebbles on the Sea-shore—founded on the Early Life of Fer- 
guson, the Shepherd-Boy, is an admirable 16mo. volume 
of five hundred pages, from the pen of Henry Mayhew, 
of London, the object of which is to show how a poor 
lad became acquainted with the principles of natural 
science, etc. The closing chapter, entitled the “First 
and Last Law.” discusses the question of the eternal 
duration of the human soul after the fashion of a real 
metaphysician. New York: Harper & Brothers; Cincin- 
nati: H. W. Derby. 


Tue Summer-Lanp is a southern story by “a Child 
of the Sun.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Meruopist QuarTeRty, for April, contains: 

1. A New Translation and Exposition of Malachi, by 
Rev. T. V. Moore, D. D.—critical and interesting. 

2.. Curtis's History of the Constitution—a well-written 
article. 

8. A second paper on Mr. Maurice and his Writings. 

4. Is a fine outline of the history and character of the 
late William Jay, in a review of his Autobiography, by 
Dr. Curry. 

5. Liberal and Evangelical Christianity is a highly ap- 
preciative review of Mercein on Natural Goodness, by 
Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, of Alabama. 

6. The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, by Rev. 
H. B. Smith, Professor of Union Theological Seminary, is 
a learned and able article. 

7. The Coercive Power claimed by the Church of Rome 
consists mainly of an article from “ The Civilta Cattol- 
ica,” the organ of the Pope at Rome. It should be read 
by every Protestant. 

8. The Short Reviews and Notices of Booky—numbering 
thirty-two—are, to our mind, of unusual value and inter- 
est in this number. 


Tse May number of the Nationa MaGazive is a cap- 
ital issue of this sterling monthly. Its editor—Rev. Abel 
Stevens—stands in the very first rank of American wri- 
ters. The seventh volume commences with the July num- 
ber; and we assure any of our readers who have not 
already made the acquaintance of the National, that 
they will have no occasion to regret the subscription 
price. Two dollars per annum. Carlton & Phillips, New 
York; Swormstedt & Poe, Cincinnati. 

M’Kenprer Cortese CaTaLoaue, for 1854.—President, 
Rev. Peter Akers, D. D., assisted by 5 professors. Senior, 
1; juniors, 5; sophomores, 8; freshmen, 18; scientific 
course, 44; preparatory department, 162: total, 244. 

CoorersTowN SEMINARY AND Femate Coutearate Ix- 
stiTuTE.—Principal, Rev. J. L. G. M’Kown, A. M., assisted 
by 16 teachers. Students—gentlemen, 209; ladies, 223; 
primary department, 33: total, 465. 

Rerry To a Discourse or Prorgssorn M’LEaN ON THE 
Foxat Perseverance or THE Saints. By Rev. R. A. 
Caruthers, of the Erie Annual Conference. 

A Sermon on THE Deatu or Hon. Jonn W. Granam. 
By Rev. John W. Jackson, of the Indiana Conference. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


A Nore upon tHe Dererioratiox or Worps.—It is 
remarkable what a number of words, originally harm- 
less, have, by a deteriorating process, now assumed a 
secondary meaning of an offensive or harmful nature. 
Thus, “knave” once meant only a dad; “churl,” a strong 
fellow; “villain,” simply a peasant; and “ boor,” only a 
farmer. “Officious” had reference to offices of kind- 
ness, and not to busy meddling. ‘ Moody” implied 
neither gloom nor sullenness, but simply a man’s state 
of mind. “Demure”—that is, “desmoeurs,” of good 
manners—did not formerly as now indicate any over- 
doing of the outward show of modesty. “Crafty” and 
“cunning” implied only knowledge and skill, and noth- 
ing of crooked or perverse wisdom. “Tinsel” indicated 
any thing that sparkles or glistens, and gave no hint of 
the adage that “all is not gold which glitters.” It is 
also by this process of deterioration that “tawdry” has 
come to indicate mean finery or shabby splendor. 


A Portica, CuarapE—The authorship of the follow- 
ing is said to be among the secrets of literature. It 
has been attributed to Fox, Sheridan, Gregory, Psalmen- 
azer, Lord Byron, and the Wandering Jew: 


“1 sit on a rock 
While I’m raising the wind; 
But the storm once abated, 
I’m gentle and kind; 
I see kings at my feet, 
Who wait but my nod, 
To kneel in the dust 
Which my footsteps have trod. 
Though seen by the world, 
I'm known to but few; 
The Gentiles detest me, 
I’m pork to the Jew. 
I never have past 
But one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noab, 
Alone, in the ark. 
My weight is three pounds, 
My length is a mile, 
And when I’m discovered, 
You'll say, with a smile, 
My first and my last 
Are the wish of our isle.” ° 


Borrow1ne FRoM THE Biste.—In Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” may be found this stanza: 
“ As the bubble on the fountain, 
As the foam on the river, 
As the dew on the mountain, 
Thou art gone and forever.” 
If the reader will turn to Hosea x, 7, he will find the 
words, “As the foam upon the water; to 1 Samuel i, 21, 
“Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew upon 
you;” and to Psalm Ixxiy, 15, “Thou didst cleave the 
fountain and the flood.” Scott, though not professedly 
pious, read the Bible a great deal, and many of his hap- 
piest conceptions are borrowed from its pages. 


Lyrxe ann Layine.—Hens Jay, but they do not lie. 
Hens sit, but they do not set. You can eet a hen, if she 
is inclined to sit; but you can not make her eet. 

Again: Ships may Jie at anchor or at a wharf, but they 
do not Jay in either of those situations. Those on board 
may eet sail, but they can not sit sail. 





Lay and eet are active or transitive verbs, and must 
always have an object, expressed or understood. Lie and 
sit are neuter or intransitive, and, therefore, do not admit 
of an object. The only real difficulty arises from the 
fact, that the past tense of “lie,” when used without an 
auxiliary, is the same as the present of “lay.” But 
a little attention will obviate this. 

“Fotxow Surr.”—A lady correspondent, Brookville, Ia., 
sends us the following in explanation of this phrase: 

“The phrase ‘Follow suit’ arises from, and is used in 
card-playing. When one throws down a card, he de- 
mands the other to ‘ Follow suit;’ that is, present a card 
of similar dress. It is a vulgarism of the lowest order.” 

Sea-Warer.—In your last number, on the saltness of 
sea-water, you state as the opinion of Lieutenant Maury, 
that the reason why some lakes are salt is because they 
have no outlet. As the ocean has no outlet, and as 
evaporation is constantly going on from its surface, why 
is it that the ocean itself does not become a solid mass 
of salt, or at least lined on its sides and bottom, with 
vast masses of salt? By answering my query, you will 
greatly oblige A Constant Reaper.” 

Answer—As rivers empty their waters and the salts 
which are in solution in these waters into the ocean, 
the sea-shells and sea-insects act as a compensating 
power. ‘They become the real conservators of the ocean, 
and secrete the ocean salts, and pile them up in solid 
masses, to serve as the bases of islands and continents, 
to be in the process of ages upheaved into dry land, and 
then again dissolved by the dews and rains, and washed 
by the rivers away into the sea. But for the marine 
salts the coral insect would be unable to construct its 
coral reefs and islands. According to the best writers 
on the physical geography of the sea, the sea animalcule 
and shells are justly to be considered regulators, to some 
extent, of climates in parts of the earth far removed 
from their presence. 


A Covrtet.—“ I often hear from the pulpit and writers 

on moral philosophy these two lines: 
‘I see the right, and I approve it, too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.’ 

Do they belong to Pope, or are they really a translation 
from Horace by Dr. Francis?” 

Answer.—Neither. They are from Ovid, and in the 
original the sentiment is in these words, 

* Video meliora, proboque; deteriora sequor.” 

In Dove’s London edition of Ovid, issued 1826, these 
words may be found translated as above. 


Baptismat Superstition.—A London work states that 
in the north of England, when several children are 
brought to be baptized at the same altar, great anxiety 
is shown by the people lest the girls should take the 
precedence of the boys; in which case it is believed the 
latter, when arrived at man’s estate, would be beardless. 
A foolish superstition, say you. Quite so; but not more 
so than the one almost universally current in this coun- 
try and Great Britain, that whoever leaves home on 
Friday, or who begins a piece of work on Friday, will 
have bad luck. “Luck” is just as likely to happen to 
a Friday traveler or a Friday worker as to a Monday or a 
Wednesday traveler or worker. 





















































































Mirror of Apothegm, Wi 


Fatse Estimates or Pusrisiers.—Cave offered half 
the booksellers in London the property of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine; and, as they all refused to engage 


in it, he was obliged to publish it himself, and it be- | 





came one of the most popular periodicals in the world. 

Dr. Buchan offered his Domestic Medicine to every 
principal bookseller of Edinburgh and London for £100, 
without obtaining a purchaser; and, after it had passed 
through twenty-five editions, it was sold in thirty-two 
shares at £50 each. 

Beresford offered his copy-right of the Miseries of 
Human Life to a bookseller for £20. It was rejected. 
Tt was subsequently published, however, and over £5,000 
were realized by its publication. 

Cartes Laws i a Fix.—We traveled with one of 
those troublesome fellow-passengers in a stage-coach that 
is called a well-informed man. For twenty miles we 
discoursed about the properties of steam, probabilities 
of carriage by ditto, till all my science, and more than 
all, was exhausted, and I was thinking of escaping my 
torment by getting up on the outside, when, getting 
into Bishop’s Stortford, my gentleman, spying some farm- 
ing land, put an unlucky question to me—“ What sort 
of a crop of turnips I thought we should have this 
year.” Emma’s eyes turned to me, to know what in 
the world I could have to say; and she burst. out into 
a violent fit of laughter, mauger her pale, serious cheeks, 
when, with the greatest gravity, I replied that “it de 
pended, I believed, upon boiled legs of mutton.” 

Quarrets amonac Men or Lerrers.—Desmahis hated 
quarrels between men of letters. Some person observed 
to him that the number of men of letters was very 
small, in comparison with the bulk of mankind. 

“Tf harmony,” said he, “ prevailed among them—small 
as their number is—they would lead public opinion, and 
be masters of the world.” 


PersonaL Fammiaritty.—The personal familiarity of 
ordinary minds with a man of genius has often pro- 
duced a ludicrous prejudice. A Scotchman, to whom 
the name of Dr. Robertson had traveled down, was curi- 
ous to know who he was. “Your neighbor.” But he 
could not persuade himself that the man whom he con- 
versed with was the great historian of his country. 


SoutHey Mange ror a Monk.—Southey was stiff, se- 
date, and so wrapped up in the garb of almost asceticism, 
that Charles Lamb once stutteringly told him that “he 
was m-made for a m-m-monk, but somehow or other the 
co-cowl didn’t fit.” 

InrettectuaL WeattH rx Sonim Bars.—Descartes, 
whose habits were formed in solitude and meditation, 
was silent in mixed company; and Thomas described 
his mind by saying that he had received his intellectual 
wealth from nature in solid bars, but not in current 
coin. 

Sitence anp Wispom.—Coleridge once dined in com- 
pany with a person who listened to him, and said noth- 
ing for a long time; but he nodded his head, and Cole- 
ridge thought him intelligent. At length, toward the 
end of the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed 
on the table, and the listener had no sooner seen them 
than he burst forth, “ Them’s the jockeys forme!’ Cole- 
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ridge adds, “I wish Spurzheim could have examined 
the fellow’s head.” 

Coleridge was very luminous in conversation, and 
invariably commanded listeners; yet the old lady rated 
his talent very lowly, when she declared she had no 
patience with a man who would have all the talk to 
himself. 

Tatkine vs. Wrrtixe.—Of Dr. Thomas Birch Johnson 
was used to speak in this manner: “Tom is a lively 
rogue; he remembers a great deal, and can tell many pleas- 
ant stories; but a pen is to Tom a torpedo; the touch of 
it benumbs his hand and his brain. Tom can talk; but 
he is no writer.” 

“KippereD” To THE CuurcH.—It is said that Dr. 
Chalmers once entertained at his table a distinguished 
guest from Switzerland, whom he asked if he would be 
helped to “kippered salmon.” The foreign divine asked 
the meaning of the uncouth word kippered, and was 
told that it meant preserved. The poor man in a public 
prayer soon after offered a petition that the distinguished 
divine might long be “kippered to the Free Church of 
Scotland.” ; 

Don’r Go To France unLEss you Know tHe Lineo.— 
‘Never go to France,” says Hood, ‘“‘unless you know the 
lingo.” The propriety of this advice is well illustrated 
in an anecdote related of an Englishman, who being 
hard ran for a cab at the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
during a sudden shower, rushed out and called a cocher, 
or driver; but his pronunciation was so bad, that the 
“cad” understood him to say cochon, or hog; whereat 
ensued a speedy bout and fisticuffs. 

Best Sort or LanauaGE FoR THE Putprt.—The vicar 
in a certain village in England, returning one Sunday 
from church, was thus accosted by an opulent farmer, 
“Well, doctor,” said he, “you be gwain on pretty well 
now; but why dount you gi’ us now and tan a scrap of 
Latin?’ “Why,” said the vicar, “if I had thought it 
had been your wish, I should have had no objection, but 
for one thing—I am afraid you would not understand 
it.’ “That,” said the other, “is nout to you; an we do 
pay vor the best, we oft to ha’ the best.” 

Retort Courteovs.—A Russian lady, being engaged 
to dinner with M. de Talleyrand, at that time minister 
for foreign affairs, was detained a full hour by some un- 
expected accident. The famished guests grumbled, and 
looked at their watches. On the lady’s entrance, one of 
the company observed to his neighbor in Greek, “When 
a woman is neither young nor handsome, she ought to 
arrive betimes.” The lady, turning round, sharply ac- 
costed the satirist in the same language: “When a 
woman,” said she, “has the misfortune to dine with 
savages, she always arrives too soon.” 

Too Lrrerat.—A lady at a neighboring village, says 
the Cambridge Independent, the other day, patted on the 
head a little boy, about nine years of age, the child of 
a laborer, saying, “I should like to have your curly 
locks, my little fellow.” The boy had a splendid head 
of hair. About an hour afterward the boy appeared 
before the lady, with a plateful of “curly locks,” saying, 
“Please, mum, here’s that ere hair as how you wanted; 





I’ve cut it off for yer.” 
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Gvitor’s Gable. 


Notes upon THE ConTEeNTSs.—We have neither space 
nor time to note the various merits and attractions of 
the several articles in this number. In our editorial 


| disquisition we have discussed a question—“ Dancing 


| 


and the Church ’”’—not new in its general features, but 
somewhat new in our columns. We bespeak for our 
discussion, long as it is, a candid and prayerful perusal. 
The sabject is of great importance, not only to the 
Methodist, but to tlhe Christian Church. It has more to 
do with the preservation of the integrity and spirituality 
of the Church, and with the continuance of its aggress- 
ive action, than we may at first imagine. As a journal- 
ist, we have endeavored, in this appeal, to do what we 
can to check this growing evil. 

Our Exeravines.—Lawn-Girt Hill.—The artistic exe- 
cution, as well as the quiet beauty of this scene in “the 
city of the dead,” will excite attention. The view takes 
its name from the gentle elevation on the right. This 
eminence is of oval shape; and from its wood-crowned 
summit the visitor looks out along smooth lawns of 
sunny brightness, and in one direction catches a view 
of the still waters of the distant bay. The whole re- 


' minds one of that poetical picture, which might almost 
| have been borrowed from this view : 


“ And sweetly secure from all pain they shall lie 
Where the dews gently fall, and still waters are nigh; 
While the birds sing their hymns, amid air-harps that sound 
Through the boughs of the forest-trees whispering around, 
And flowers, bright as Eden’s, at morning shall spread, 
And at eve drop their leaves over the slumberer’s bed.” 


The Author of Sunny Side—The gentle, serene spirit 
that beams forth from the picture, and gives expression 


' to the form already marked for the grave, can not fail 


to win upon the heart. Of the life, and especially the 
literary history of Mrs. Phelps, we have spoken else- 
where in this number. Our readers, we think, will agree 
with us that the artist has executed his task very 
successfully. 

Artictes Dectixep.— My Angel Child” is a bean- 
tiful conception, but is not managed as well as it ought 
to be. “The Boy and the Butterfly” is an old story 


| in a new but rather poor dress. “Hope,” “ Musings,” 


“The Manuscript,” and “The Preacher,” have been laid 
aside. “I’m Going Home” has some good stanzas; but, 
on the whole, will hardly do. “The Soul Immortal,” 
ditto. “The Village Graveyard,” “Let us follow Jesus,” 
“Have Faith in God,” “Retrospective,” and “Consola- 
tions in Religion,” will not answer our purpose. The 


, author of “A Bud from Memory” would do well to 


practice. “The Rose of Autumn” almost bloomed into 
“print,” but not quite. 

Miscetiany.—Auld Lang Syne—Few of our readers 
but have heard that touching story told by Dr. Rush of 
the Swiss, who left his land and his language behind 
him, and sought a new home in the new world. Years 
went on, and at length the time came for the old man 
to die. He lay upon his couch. The lights grew dim, 


_ for “they that look out at the windows were darkened.” 





Loved voices were hushed, for “the daughters of music 
were brought low.” His hands were folded upon his 
breast; his lips moved; he spoke. His old wife bent 
over him, but the accents were strange. The exile was 








a child again. He was beneath the shadows of the eter- 
nal mountains once more. ‘The rush of the torrent 
swelled upon his dying ear; the Alpine “glow” bright- 
ened his dying eye. The song of his sister floated out 
through the open door, from “the cot where he was 
born,” and he breathed his last prayer in the language 
of other days. 

On Eating the Shew-Bread.—Hearing a person censuring 
a Churchman for going to hear the Gospel in a meet- 
ing—the only place in the village where it then could 
be heard—Mr. Cecil exclaimed, “ Did ye never read what 
David did when he was an hungered, and they that were 
with him; how he entered into the house of God, and did 
eat the shew-bread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with him, but only for the 
priests?” 

Predestinated to be a Fool, and making his Election sure.— 
One day, when Robert Hall heard one of those self- 
admiring, pompous nothings preach, and was eagerly 
asked by a lady how he liked the sermon, he answered, 
‘“*Ma’am, I always thought he was predestinated to be a 
fool; and he has now made his calling and election sure.” 

SoMETHING aBouT THE CumpREN.—A former volume 
of the venerable Knickerbocker affords us some rare 
gems for our children’s department, and we draw upon 
the old gentleman for them: 

Those Curling Locks.—A little girl had a beautiful 
head of hair, which hung in “clustering curls” down 
in her neck. One hot summer day she went up-stairs, 
and cut all the curls off. Coming down she met her 
mother, who exclaimed, with surprise, “Why, Mary! 
what have you been doing to your hair?” 

‘To which she responded, that “she had cut it off and 
laid it away in her box, but that she intended to put 
it on again to-morrow, as aunt Nancy did!” 

The Quaker Boy and his Grandmother—Charlie was a 
little Quaker boy of remarkable intellect, but a peculiar, 
quaint simplicity, as delicious as indescribable. When 
he was about four years of age his grandmother died. 
She was a stately and elegant woman; the very type of 
an English Quaker lady. Charlie had always been ac- 
customed to see her in rich silks, golden browns and 
silvery grays, with kerchiefs of costly muslin, and the 
most recherche of lisse caps; and when he came to see 
her in her bed-dress, he eyed her with more curiosity 
than sorrow. The good old lady took his hand, and said, 
solemnly, “Grandmamma must bid little Charlie good-by, 
for she is going away to heaven, and will never see him 
any more in this world.” 

Charlie, in return, gave her a look of simple astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed, “Why, grandmamma, thou art 
not going up to see God in that night-cap, art thou?” 

What is Dark?—Edwin, about eight years of age, was 
looking through the window, on a very dark night, and 
seemed for a long time absorbed in “ philosophical spec- 
ulation.” At last, turning to his father, he asked, “‘ What 
is dark?” meaning, of course, “darkness.” His father 
wished to know his idea of it first; and the boy said that 
he thought it was “ Jittle, fine, black fuzz.” 

The “ Hatless Prophet’? Cornered.—Some years ago a lad 
of some six years happened to be at his father’s office 
one morning, when the “ hatless prophet,” George Mundy, 
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made his appearance, and getting into conversation with 
the child, the latter asked him in the course of their 
chat, “Why don’t you wear a hat, Mr. Mundy?” 

“0,” answered the prophet, “ because there is no use 
in it: God’s creatures are not so furnished: sheep and 
other animals don’t wear hats.” 

Quick as lightning came the child’s philosophic and 
clinching response, “ Are you a sheep, Mr. Mundy?” 

God Lighting the Lampe of Heaven—I send you this 
little incident for your “Table.” It struck me as one 
of the most unique explanations of electrical phenomena 
I had ever heard. A little girl, the idol of a friend of 
ours, was sitting by the window, one evening, during a 
violent thunder-storm, apparently striving to grapple 
some proposition too strong for her childish mind. Pres- 
ently a smile of triumph lit up her features as she ex- 
claimed, “O, I know what makes the lightning: it’s 
God lighting his lamps and throwing the matches down here!” 

Lighting the lamps of heaven to “shine by night,” 
and throwing the lightning “matches” down through 
the “awful void!” 

What twas I Crying About?—A little fellow, weeping 
most piteously, was suddenly interrupted by some amus- 
ing occurrence. He hushed his cries for a moment; 
there was a struggle between smiles and tears; the train 
of thought was broken: “Ma,” said he, resuming his 
snuffle, and wishing to have his cry out, “Ma—ugh! 
ugh! ugh! what was I crying about just now?” 

A Child's Sense of Retribution.—-At an infant Sabbath 
school, to the care of which I was “ promoted,” a few 
years since, I gave a “ Bible story ’—the “ Prodigal Son.” 
When I came to the place where the poor ragged son 
reached his former home, and his father saw him “a 
great way off,” I inquired what the father probably did. 
One of the smallest boys, with his little fist clinched, 
said, “I donno, but I des he set de dog on him!” 

Stray Gems.—Memories of Childhood—In the sweet 
but mournful memories of childhood, the friends of 
youth again smile on us; voices that have long been 
hushed float upon the air; footsteps left upon the sand, 
the waters have long been wearing away; but the prints 
revive, and we wander by the shore where we gathered 
flowers long ago. Years have swept noiselessly by; and 
we start when we remember that it is so long since they 
lay down to sleep; and we reproach ourselves to think 
that their images had so nearly faded away. Children 
as we were, we had cried, had they told us while living, 
that in a few months after they had gone we would 
laugh and be as gay as ever; that others would soon 
take their places, and we should only recall the loved 
and the lost, as the revolving year and renewing seasons 
brought to mind the changes in our own lives. But 
the memories of youth are not forgotten. In the Battle 
of Life, what wearied ones drop by the wayside! how do 
they fall, and are borne down by the squadrons as they 
roll on in the fight! Yet the valiant soldier, wielding 
his blade in earnest purpose, stays not for a parting 
look at the comrade who sinks in the ranks at his side; 
but when the conflict pauses, when the victory is won, 
by the watch-fire at night, stout hearts, that know not 
fear, melt in sorrow; and as the trophies lie at the feet 
of the conquerors, they cry, 


“Remembrance saddening o’er each brow, 
How had the brave who fell exulted now!” 


Where Christ ie Not.—Christ is not in the market, nor 
in the streets: for Christ is peace, in the market are 








éthen Christ is Sittin, in the market is iniquity; 
Christ is a laborer, in the market is idleness; Christ is 
charity, in the market is slander; Christ is faith, in the 
market is fraud. Let us, therefore, not seek Christ where 
we can not find Christ.—St. Ambrose. 


The Hiding- Places of Men.—The hiding-places of men | 
are discovered by affliction. As one has aptly said, “Our | 


refuges are like the nests of birds: in summer they are 
hidden among the green leaves; but in winter they are 
seen among the naked branches.” 

Treading the Puth of Life Cheerfully—It is better to 
tread the path of life cheerfully, skipping over the thorns 
and briers that obstruct your way, than to sit down un- 
der every hedge lamenting your hard condition. Prudent 
conduct in the concerns of life is highly necessary; but 
if distress succeed, dejection and despair will not afford 
relief. 

Conecience.—Conscience is a clock, which in one man 
strikes aloud and gives warning; in another the hands 
point silently to the figure, but strikes not; meantime 
hours pass away, and death hastens, and after death 
comes judgment! 

Direction of Human Talent—We need a better direction 
of human talent and Christian enterprise. Our lyrics 
are of war, pleasure, strife, partisanship. They should 
be of God and humanity, peace, freedom, purity, love. 
God asks for every faculty of man as his own, and claims 
dominion over every sphere of life. 

Tue Mertuopist Pusiisuine IxterEst.—The annual 
business of the Methodist Book Concerns and Depos- 
itories has become enormous. The following is the ag- 
gregate, so far as we can gather it: 


The eales of New York Concern, including those of 
the Depositories, for the past year, amount to the 


SANA SUM Of. 00. ccccccccccccccccceceescceccccs $392,255 00 
The aggregate for the Western Book Concern, for 

the same time, is...........0-ee00+ ecevcocevecces 238,914 87 

Grand total. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces $631,169 00 


From the papers before us we are able to give the 
results of the Western Book Concern a little more in 
detail : 





The book and periodical sales to the Depository at 
Chicago have amounted to $19,740.88. 

The circulation of periodicals published by the West- 
ern Concern was as follows on the 1st of April: 


Western Christian Advocate........+-sseese: , | ae 357 
North-Western Christian Advocate. . dececccece 200. 2. 1,078 
Christian Apologist. ...scscccssececess seven 5,876.20. 815 
Ladies’ Repository........ eccccesocece eocvce 24,228. ...2.7,207 


The above list of the Repository does not include the 
premium volumes for the year, nor any other than those 
actually on the subscription books. This circulation of 
the Repository is distributed as follows: 


Distributed from Concha... ccodvcccceqoescececcopces 11,078 
New Work oc ccccccccccccccccscccccccce 

“ 6 QRIENED coerce cevecccccccecdeccececseoe 5,250 

6 $6 BomOR ec ccocccccccecccccccvcccccccccce 1,900 


At the time of this writing—May lst—we are sending 
out about 24,500, and shall undoubtedly reach 25,000 
before the volume closes. The other periodicals will also 
be greatly increased during the year. 

We should be pleased to make out as full a statement 
concerning our other Church periodicals, but have not 
the data necessary. 
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